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1 
The Good Doctor 


Outside, all around the Bradford Hotel, the city went about 
its business, unaware that this was the biggest night of the 
year for the City-County Medical Society, perhaps the big- 
gest night in its history. 

Ephraim Prescott, M.D., H.F.R.S., Ph.D., L.L.D. and 
every other honorary title of the Western world, was going 
to address the society. Dr. Ephraim Prescott, who had been 
flown to England to operate on the Queen Mother; who 
was as familiar with the White House as most surgeons 
were with the City Morgue; who had placed an artificial 
epiglottis in the throat of a Metropolitan Opera star so 
successfully that she had never missed a season; Ephraim 
Prescott, who—his professional confréres said—had more 
surgical knowledge in his left hand than other doctors had 
in their heads. : 

The point was that Dr. Prescott was a local boy, born 
and raised in a city that had previously produced one 
governor, one senator, eight millionaires, but nobody at 
all comparable to Ephraim Prescott. 

And now the favorite son had come home; for the first 
time since he had gone off to college, back in the thirties. 
College had led to medical school, and then there had been 
the Navy Medical Corps, and internship and residence 
(both in New York), and study in Europe and then a 
private practice, far from home, and swiftly rising fame. 

It was reputed in the profession that Dr. Prescott had 
charged a maharajah as much as a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a rather simple operation, and been handed the 
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third largest known ruby in the world as a bonus. 

But tonight he was not going to talk about the famous 
interiors he had sliced into, but about an operation on the 
son of desperately poor people, a twelve-year-old boy with 
a simple ailment—appendicitis. The catch had been that 
the child had every conceivable allergy; there was no known 
drug that could be given to block the pain from his youth- 
ful brain; Dr. Prescott had had to go in without anesthetic. 

Using electric knives and dry-ice technique, he had done 
it—in forty-two and three-fifths seconds. The child, ac- 
cording to the assisting surgeons, had had time to get out 
one gasp of fright—or indignation—before Dr. Prescott 
was telling him he could suck on an ice cube if he felt 
thirsty. 

Several of the doctors had brought guests. Dr. Carl 
Pfefferman, the president, had Britt Reid on his left, bal- 
ancing Dr. Prescott on the other side. Britt Reid was the 
publisher of the city’s largest daily paper, and a conser- 
vative power in the town; that was why he was there, as 
reporters were not allowed. 

The only women present were lady doctors; wives were 
not invited to the Society’s dinners. 

Dr. Prescott had a voice as clear and incisive as the 
movements of his short, muscular hands. He was talking 
to his host, the president, but Britt Reid could hear him ` 
distinctly. “Who’s the lantern jaw halfway down, Pfefi?” 
The two doctors had gone to high school together. 

Pfefferman said: “Don’t know. You, Britt?” 

Britt Reid said: “Name’s Pletten. He’s the chief engineer, 
designer, whatever-you-call-it out at the light-bulb plant. 
Really manages it. He’s been in town three months and, I 
understand, almost doubled production out there.” 

“Interesting subject,” the surgeon said. “Useful to a 
surgeon, eh, Pfeff?” 

Dr. Pfefferman shrugged. “I’m an internist,” he said. “I 
excise a wart or a polyp now and then. How would a sur- 
geon and a lighting expert work together?” 

“Inert gases,” Prescott said. “Wonderfully useful in 
lung work. I’ve read about a completely enclosed chamber 
in which lungs can be worked as though the thoracic 
cavity had never been penetrated. Wonder if your Mister— 
Pletten?—would know anything about it.” 

Britt Reid could see why one of the high-school friends 
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had risen so high, why the other was a well-loved but 
unimportant member of the local fraternity. Pfefferman 
shrugged and said: “Go ask him, after your speech. If 
you're not tied up with questions till dawn.” 

Britt Reid said: “When I first went to work on our 
paper, when my father was still publisher, I used to wangle 
all the visiting-lion interviews I could. Let us now praise 
famous men; I never knew a really big one who wasn’t 
interested in everything that went on in the world. I can 
see you’re no exception, Dr. Prescott.” 

Pfefferman laughed. “We called Eph the human question 
mark in school. He’d whip through all the homework the 
teachers could hand him, and then read the textbooks for 
the courses he wasn’t taking.” 

The waiters were taking away the dessert plates, re- 
filling the coffee cups. Pfefferman ordered cognacs for 
himself and his two guests, and said: “Zero hour minus 
about five, Eph. Ready?” 

“As I'll ever be,” the surgeon said. “You’re a newspaper 
publisher, aren’t you, pee You should know some of the 
things I know.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Under anesthesia, the patient almost always talks about 
the one thing he wouldn’t want to talk about when he’s 
conscious. We screen operating-room personnel care- 
fully, for moral scruples as well as all the other things a 
good O.R. nurse has to have.” 

Dr. Pfefferman said: “Oh, Britt doesn’t publish a scandal 
sheet. Wouldn’t be here if he did; loathsome things. No, 
the Sentinel’s a good old-fashioned family newspaper.” 

“Itd make more money if it were more on the lurid 
side,” Britt Reid said. 

Pfefferman snorted, and brushed crumbs off his lap, 
straightened his tie, did all the little things a vain man does 
before rising to be inspected by his fellow diners. He stood 
up and tapped on his water glass. Behind the local doctor’s 
back, Dr. Prescott winked at Britt Reid and drained his 
brandy glass. 

Britt Reid smiled and sipped his own brandy. Too bad 
stodgy Pfefferman had been between them; he and Prescott 
could have had an interesting dinner conversation. 

Two men in cheap black street clothes brought in a 
portable lectern. Dr. Pfefferman pointed to the place in 
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front of Dr. Prescott without interrupting his droning “the 
man who” introduction of the guest. 

The workmen placed the lectern in the space that Dr. 
Prescott neatly cleared for them, and one of them got down 
on his hands and knees to plug the lectern light in. The 
other one—they were obviously brothers, probably’ twins 
—opened the slanting top and took out a microphone, 
which he plugged into the top of the reading stand. Britt 
Reid got a glimpse of electronic equipment inside. 

The light came on, and the man with the mike said: 
“Okay, Ham,” and then tapped the mike grid to send sharp 
noises out across the room. 

The kneeling man got up and looked at his brother— 
well, his twin. They were very much alike. He said: “Let’s 
go, Mac.” 

Mac said: “Til check with the boss,” and went down 
the line to bend over thin Pletten’s shoulder and whisper 
in his ear. Pletten waved him away, with much the same 
gesture that Dr. Pfefferman was waving away the micro- 
phone that Dr. Prescott had held out to him. Pfefferman 
was a boomer. 

The two technicians, workmen, whatever they were, 
from the lighting factory left the room. The president 
droned on, and finally finished, to a polite amount of 
applause, as carefully doled out by his colleagues as nar- 
cotics. 

Dr. Prescott stood up, put the mike in its socket, ad- 
justed it for height, all so neatly and quickly that it was a 
pleasure to watch him. Then he thanked Dr. Pfefferman 
for his introduction, and went into a description of the 
allergy-appendectomy case that soon lost Britt Reid, whose 
attention started to stray. 

He wondered whether any of the other laymen present 
were better than he at untangling the technical details of 
a performance that took many times as long to tell about 
as it had to execute. 

But, of course, a surgical operation was like shooting a 
missile into orbit; when the surgeon made the first cut, most 
of the work was already over. Britt Reid listened for a 
moment. Yes, Dr. Prescott was still talking about pre- 
operative care of the patient; presumably when he finished 
that, he would go into preparation of the operating room. 

Down the line, almost opposite Pletten—Robert B. 
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Pletten was his full name, Britt Reid remembered—Dr. 
Drew Andrews was all polite attention. But Dr. Andrews 
was D.D. instead of M.D. and the minister undoubtedly 
didn’t understand one technical word out of three. 

Or maybe he did. Dr. Andrews had been seen pretty 
often, lately, in the company of his hostess, Dr. Ellen 
Johns, and a newspaperman could hope, callously, that 
they didn’t marry; it always looked so clumsy to have to 
print: Dr. Drew and Dr. Ellen Andrews did so-and-so. Dr. 
Ellen was a child specialist, Britt remembered, a pedia- 
trician. Which was different from a podiatrician, who— 

He brought himself upright, he had almost dozed. 
Heavy day, heavy dinner, and he had passed up the coffee, 
because this was one night when he had promised himself 
a full night’s sleep. 

He shifted his eyes over to Robert B. Pletten, the light- 
ing engineer. Interesting face; deep-sunk eyes, lantern jaw 
—Britt Reid couldn’t remember the medical term for a long 
jaw, if there was one—and so painfully thin that he could 
pass for a man just out of a prisoner-of-war camp in some 
Asian country. But bright-eyed and intelligent-looking; 
and if he wasn’t exactly handsome, a woman might be 
intrigued by his long, thin, graceful hands. 

In fact, Dr. Ellen Johns was watching them from 
across the table as though she were fascinated. The Rev- 
erend Doctor Andrews had better watch out. 

Of course, if she married Pletten, the Sentinel could 
call them Mr. and Dr. Robert B. Pletten. Handier. 

Ashamed of his own frivolity, Britt Reid snapped his 
attention back to Dr. Prescott’s speech. 

The technicalities of the body and its ailments had been 
done away with. The surgeon was telling about the back- 
ground preparation now. He said that, as his colleagues 
knew, an exceptionally allergic patient was in almost fatal 
danger if any of the things he was hypersensitive to en- 
tered his bloodstream. Therefore, the air in the operating 
room had been carefully cleansed and was in effect arti- 
ficial, a composition of pure oxygen, artificial nitrogen, and 
mechanically produced CO,. 

Lighting was important. Britt Reid glanced at Pletten; 
the engineer’s attention was not faked now. Fluorescent 
strips were not practical, as bought in hardware stores; 
they had a tendency to miscolor things and deceive the 
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surgeon’s eye, so that morbid flesh looked healthy and 
healthy flesh sick. 

Here Dr. Prescott went into Latin, or something clearly 
derived from it. 

Pletten had taken a pin-seal notebook out of the pocket 
of his dinner jacket and was writing in it. 

What was needed, Dr. Prescott said, was a cool light, 
cool as fluorescence, but tinted daylight yellow. They had 
brought in a theatrical lighting expert, but he had been 
unable to rig a filter or lens that would do the job. So they 
had bounced blue-white light off yellow-tinted mirrors, 
which cut down on working space and occasionally caused 
a man to worry about the shadows from his hands and 
instruments, but did the work pretty well. 

Finally Dr. Prescott, verbally, cut the boy’s skin, and the 
third act started. 

It was a short one. The operation had taken less than 
a minute; the description took less than three. 

But just as Dr. Prescott, in retrospect, reached for the 
suture needle, he was interrupted. The light bulb in his 
lectern exploded with a dull pop. 

Dr. Prescott stepped back, gasped, and then snatched 
his notes from the slant-in manuscript rest as though they 
might be burnt. For the moment he was silent. 

But not Pletten. The engineer’s long fingers dipped 
into his side pocket, and he raised a tiny instrument to his 
lips. His voice carried in the hushed dining room. “Mac! 
Ham! Bulb out!” 

The instrument—a diminutive walkie-talkie, obviously 
—crackled some kind of answer, and Pletten pocketed it. 
He raised his voice. “I’m sorry, Doctor. That’s an ex- 
perimental model you’ve got there, not perfected yet. My 
men will fix it in a moment.” 

Dr. Prescott seemed oddly uncertain of himself. He 
said: “Quite all right. I could use a break.” He took a sip 
of water, seemed to recover, and said: “As a matter of 
fact, a little suspense appeals to the actor in me. I’m sure 
our medical friends would agree that there’s a touch of 
the ham in every surgeon.” 

A little wave of polite laughter went around the room. 
The two dark-suited technicians were there then, and while 
one of them extracted the base of the ruined bulb, the 
other peeled corrugated paper and metal foil from a new 
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bulb and then handed it to his brother, who put it in the 
lectern socket; the light came on. 

It was a strange-looking bulb; violet-colored and avo- 
cado-shaped, with a bayonet socket. 

“Have to make them different so people won’t mix them 
up with regular lights,” Pletten was saying across the table, 
apparently to Ellen Johns. “Run on four penlights, com- 
pletely portable.” 

Dr. Ellen had turned to her ministerial guest, so Pletten 
added to the room at large: “The whole lectern weighs less 
than four pounds. It’s completely portable, independent 
of any outside power source.” 

Nobody seemed to think there was anything wrong with 
that. 

Except Britt Reid. 


2 
Night Run 


When the twin technicians left the room again, Dr. Pres- 
cott resumed his interrupted account of the operation. It 
was entirely too technical for a newspaper publisher; 
thicknesses of gut, gauges of needles, epithelium, and 
even epithelial endoderms spouted brilliantly on the cof- 
fee-scented air, and apparently went straight to the ears 
of the medical men present. 

But not to Britt Reid’s. As the speech ended with en- 
thusiastic applause, and the doctors surged around their 
honored colleague to display their learning with pointed 
questions, the publisher got to his feet and pushed away 
from Prescott and Pfefferman, and headed for Robert B. 
Pletten. 

The lighting engineer was on his feet and making the 
little stretching movements with which a polite tall man 
Telieves himself after being forced to sit for too long on a 
hotel chair. 

As Britt Reid got close to him, Pletten was saying: “That 
was interesting, Doc. Thanks for bringing me.” 

The man next to him, plump and much shorter than the 
gangling engineer, said: “Well, chief, I was afraid you’d 
be bored by the surgical and medical minutiae. But the 
lighting part—I thought you ought to hear that. If you 
ever decide to tackle a line of operating-room lights, I’d 
be glad to be your consultant.” 

Pletten’s look at the shorter man was sardonic. “Just 
you keep my workers healthy and you’ll be earning your 
pay.” Pletten saw Britt Reid then, and turned to him. “Mr. 
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Reid, nice to see you.” The long hand came and clasped 
Britt Reid’s firmly but lightly. “Did you understand much of 
all that, or are we fellow ignoramuses?” 

“Ignoramus, shake my ignorant hand,” Britt Reid said. 
“Mr. Pletten, that lectern of yours interests me. Could 
you put a tape recorder in it?” 

Pletten shrugged. “Not my field,” he said. “But they’re 
making recorders pretty small these days.” He looked over 
at the head of the table. “Too bad. My men have already 
taken it away, I guess they were anxious to get home. A 
long day for all of us.” 

“TIl drop around to your plant some time, and we'll 
take a look,” Britt Reid said. “I’d like to tour the plant 
anyway, might make a nice feature story for our Sunday 
edition. You’ve done a great thing for the city, taking 
hold and making the light plant go the way you have.” 

A slight frown creased Pletten’s high forehead. “I 
thought you owned the paper; I didn’t know you were a 
reporter.” 

“Once a reporter always a reporter,” Britt Reid said. 
“I like to keep in practice.” 

“Call me first,” Pletten said brusquely. Then he smiled, 
and added: “Pd like to buy your lunch.” 

Britt Reid nodded and turned away. After he’d thanked 
Dr. Pfefferman and Dr. Prescott, he started to leave. 
Then he turned back. Dr. Prescott was, for the moment, 
free of his clamoring colleagues. 

“A good speech,” Britt Reid said. “You express yourself 
well, Doctor. That was interesting, about the things sur- 
geons hear.” 

Dr. Prescott looked tired. He stared absentmindedly at 
the publisher. “What? Oh, yes, that. I’m afraid I made it a 
little too strong. Only yesterday I had a sixty-year-old man 
who recited a poem he’d been made to memorize in the 
third grade. When I saw him later, he couldn’t even re- 
member the title.” 

“Tve heard it said that everything we ever knew is 
still in our memory.” 

The doctor was obviously trying to break it up and get 
to bed. “Really? Psychology’s hardly my field. . . . Oh, 
Pfeff. Lets get to your home, shall we? I’ve got an 
eight-o’clock date in your operating room.” 

Britt Reid said: “Anyone I know, Doctor?” 
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The surgeon let his breath out sadly: “You newspaper 
people never give up, do you? It’s no secret: Maxwell 
Kinson, of the Union National Bank. Gall bladder. And 
now, if you'll excuse me... .” 

Crossing the hotel lobby, Britt Reid thought that he 
hadn’t exactly been winning any popularity contests back 
there in the banquet room. First Pletten and then Prescott 
had as good as told him he was a nuisance. 

Sometimes you had to be to get news. And other things. 

Britt Reid’s convertible was parked just outside the 
hotel, behind a steel-gray Rolls Royce limousine. Britt 
Reid’s driver-valet, Kato, was standing by the convertible; 
two men in dark business suits were seated in the front 
of the limousine. 

Kato ran around and opened the driver’s door, and Britt 
Reid got in behind the wheel. Kato slid in on the other side. 
He was American-born, of Oriental ancestry; a very agile, 
wiry young man. Britt Reid asked if he’d been waiting long. 

Kato shook his head. “No, sir. Got here about fifteen 
minutes ago. Notice the Rolls? It was here when I dropped 
you off and here when I got back.” 

“Did you get to talk to the driver and his friend?” 

Kato said: “I tried to. Not very friendly. I got their 
names, Mac and Ham Donaldson. Mac seems to do the 
thinking for both of them; Ham doesn’t seem very bright.” 

A street light turned red; Britt Reid took a cigarette out 
of his pocket. Kato lit it for him. The publisher said: 
“Smell something wrong, Kato?” 

His chauffeur said: “A slight whiff, sir. You don’t see 
many town cars with a driver and a footman these days. 
And twin brothers, at that. Pretty gaudy.” 

“A man named Pletten,” Britt Reid said. “Engineer and 
the general manager of the lighting factory. We might 
make a call.” 

Kato said: “Yes, sir!” 

The light went green and Britt Reid stepped on the gas. 
The city was quieting down for the night; it was almost 
midnight. Here and there the light of a tavern spilled out 
on the sidewalks, green and red and orange neon glowing 
in the dark; the pools of yellow around the street lamps 
came by like telegraph poles seen from a train window. 

They turned into a boulevard, and here the lights were 
bright ghastly blue-white. Mercury vapor. 
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And then a movie house, with a man in overalls up on 
a ladder changing bulbs to tell of the new show. 

Here and there a room light was on in some house or 
apartment, late cardplayers or readers, a sick child 
watched under a nightlight, the eye-protecting lamp on 
top of a television set. 

Big business, lighting. A lot to know about it. 

Britt Reid halted the convertible facing the door of his 
garage. He took a small instrument out of the side pocket 
of the door; it looked a good deal like the one on which 
Pletten had called his twin servants—or technicians, or 
roughnecks, or robots. 

But instead of talking into it, Britt Reid pushed a 
button. The garage door slowly opened, and the convertible 
rolled in, to stop with its front wheels just touching per- 
manent chocks set in the steel floor. 

Behind them the door slowly closed, and a light on the 
garage wall came on, glowing green. 

At once both men leapt out of the convertible and 
went into furious action. They jumped to opposite sides of 
the garage, and Kato pressed a button. Steel clamps, 
chrome-plated, came up out of the floor and seized the 
four wheels of the convertible, its front and back bumpers, 
and the edges of the heavy oil pan. 

Then the floor on which the convertible rested began to 
turn over, making the car look as deliberate and massive 
as a hammerhead shark rolling to bring its teeth up to the 
surface. 

But neither Kato nor his master was watching this; they ` 
were busy changing their own appearance. Britt’s dinner 
jacket went into a locker in the garage wall; he took out 
an elegant green-black coat, slid into it, adjusted the 
shoulders; out of the same locker he selected a green-black 
mask from a half dozen fresh ones hung on neat hooks; 
when the mask covered his eyes and nose, he put a green- 
black hat on his head. 

Kato contented himself with taking off his chauffeur’s 
cap, and putting on a domino mask like Britt Reid’s. Then 
he put the cap back on again and started taking various 
tools and arms from his locker and stowing them about 
his person. 

Meanwhile, the convertible had completed its roll and 
now hung, invisible, upside down under the garage floor. 
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A new car had appeared. A sleek, elegant limousine, the 
color of night itself, had come topside in the garage. 

The name of the limousine—as distinguished as Pletten’s 
Rolls-Royce, but much more unusual—was Black Beauty. 

‘Britt Reid, publisher of the city’s most conservative 
paper, had vanished. The Green Hornet had taken his 
place. 

Smooth wall panels were sliding over the clothes lock- 
ers; Kato got behind Black Beauty’s wheel and started the 
powerful motor purring. The Green Hornet got in the 
back. 

An invisible door at the back of the garage began 
opening in answer to a signal from an automatic impulser 
built into the dashboard. Black Beauty went out into night 
in the city, on a street backing up on Britt Reid’s well- 
known residence; the house from which it came was de- 
serted, boarded up. 

The Green Hornet was riding the night again! 


| 3 
So the World May See 


It had taken time to drive to the double houses and their 
strange garage; when Kato stopped Black Beauty in a pool 
of darkness near the lighting factory, Pletten’s limousine 
was parked inside the cyclone fence that protected the 
block-square plant from the street. 

Gates along the fence were each protected by a sentry 
box, and they were all locked but one, the sentry boxes 
dark. The lighted one was manned; Kato said: “Mac and 
Ham and a man in uniform.” 

“I see,” The Green Hornet: said. “Bring the lights to 
bear.” 

The twelve-cylinder motor purred so quietly that it 
couldn’t be heard ten feet away; Black Beauty went into 
gear and turned until it was pointing straight at the fac- 
tory grounds. The Green Hornet and Kato each slid polar- 
ized glasses over the eyeholes in their masks and Kato 
reached under the dash, flipped a switch, and then turned 
the headlights on. 

The light they shed was polarized; the area it lit ap- 
peared completely dark to anyone without the special 
glasses. But The Green Hornet and Kato could see per- 
fectly. 

What they saw was that the area of the plant was full 
of Doberman pinschers, the deadly German-trained police 
dogs so feared by all prowlers. č 

Kato said: “Hornet Sting, boss?” 

“Lets see if there’s anything worth seeing’ first,” The 
Green Hornet said. He pointed up to a lighted window 
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on the second story of the factory. “That should be . 
Pletten’s office. Send up for a look.” 

Kato was much more informal with The Green Hornet 
than he was with Britt Reid, the important publisher.. He 
said: “Can do, boss,” and began working his fingers under 
the dashboard again. 

Servo-motors began pumping hydraulic pressure to the 
rear of the car. The back trunk lid split in two, smoothly, 
until the halves were vertical. A strange object, halfway 
between a small helicopter and a tiny moon-walker, rose 
straight up from the exposed recess and hovered over Black 
Beauty. 

Kato said: “Over to you, chief.” 

The Green Hornet took a gold watch out of his fob 
pocket, an old-fashioned one, the kind doting grandfathers 
used to give good boys who graduated from high school. 
He set the hands to half past three and pressed the stem. 

The object hovering over Black Beauty was the Hornet 
Scanner, a flying television camera and closed circuit 
transmitter. As The Green Hornet took over its control, 
Kato switched off the car controller and switched on the 
tiny television screen that occupied the circle used by a 
clock in an ordinary car. 

The Green Hornet, rotating the watch to make the 
Scanner rise up and fly toward the window of Pletten’s 
office, leaned forward so he could see the screen. Almost 
automatically he stopped the Scanner’s vertical flight and 
sent it forward until it was almost touching the window. 
Then it tilted on its back so that the camera lens could 
pick up whatever was happening inside the office. 

What was happening made Kato chuckle lightly but The 
Green Hornet stared inscrutably. 

Robert B. Pletten was doing nothing more unnatural 
or criminal than kissing a woman. 

Her face couldn’t be seen; Pletten’s back was to the 
camera and completely hid everything about the woman 
except a fluff of blonde hair. 

The kiss ended, as kisses must, and Pletten raised his 
head. The girl—she was young—moved aside a little, 
touching her hair, pressing her lips together to respread 
her lipstick, or what was left of it; now she made up her 
mouth again while Pletten unmade his with a paper tissue 
from a box on his steel desk. 
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The sound was not on in the Scanner; the office window 
was closed, a ribbon in a ceiling vent fluttered in the 
stream of air conditioning. 

But both The Green Hornet and Kato could read lips, 
and both the sets of lips in Pletten’s office were visible as 
the girl turned sideways to the window and Pletten faced 
her. 

She said: “I’ll be glad when it is all over, Bob.” 

Pletten laughed. “It’s just starting. This is just a begin- 
ning. Why, there’s no limit to this thing.” 

“I wish Pd seen it.” 

Pletten shrugged. “Nothing to see. Prescott looked 
startled for a moment, but who wouldn’t when a light bulb 
blows up in your face? Then he took a sip of water, Mac 
changed the bulb, and he went on as though nothing had 
happened.” 

“Nobody noticed anything?” 

“There wasn’t anything to notice.” 

The Green Hornet said: “Enough, Kato,” and his man 
switched the television screen off. The gold watch, set at 
half-past three, guided the Scanner back to its home in the 
car trunk; Kato shut the lid over it. “Now?” 

The Green Hornet said, slowly, “I haven’t the vaguest 
idea of what’s going on. But I can try. Start home, Kato.” 

The big car, headlights normally lit, license plate show- 
ing in the rear, slid through the streets in a silent rush. The 
Green Hornet frowned for a moment, then took a tele- 
phone book from a niche in the rear seat arm, and looked 
up a number, dialed it on his mobile phone. 

On the second ring the phone was answered and an 
operator’s clear voice said: “Dr. Pfefferman’s office.” 

“Let me talk to him.” 

“Dr. Pfefferman has retired, sir. This is the Medical 
Exchange. Dr. Ruthling is taking night calls, sir, if you 
are ill.” 

“Pm not ill. Put me through to Dr. Pfefferman. It’s 
very important, life-or-death important.” 

“If you’re not ill, sir’. . .” 

“This is Britt Reid, the publisher of the Sentinel. I 
want to talk to Dr. Prescott, as a matter of fact. He’s 
staying at Dr. Pfefferman’s house.” 

“Sorry, sir. I can connect you with Dr. Ruthling, who 
is taking night calls for—” 
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The Green Hornet hung up abruptly, slouched frowning 
in the back seat of his car, while Kato drove him swiftly 
towards his home. Then he took out the watch again, and 
set the hands to eleven o’clock; when the Scanner-control 
had been turned off, the hands had automatically gone back 
to showing the right time. 

The Green Hornet clicked the stem. 

A faint noise was heard in the car, something like the 
musical composition called “The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” 
ag played mechanically, electronically, and very intense- 
Vees 

Across the city the same sound was heard, but much, 
much louder; it emanated from the temple pieces of a pair 
of horn-rimmed glasses, neatly folded on a night table, 
alongside a glass of water, a bottle of aspirin, a box of 
tissues and a paperback mystery story. 

The sound had an inescapable, insistent quality to it. 
After a moment, the light above the bed was turned on, 
and the glasses picked up and put on a face that was in 
late middle age, and not a very easy middle age, either; 
there were wrinkles of apprehension, twitches of nervous- 
ness on the face that was now turning around the handsome 
bedroom, seeking the location of clothes, shoes, socks. . . . 

Kato pressed the button and the garage door of the 
‘vacant? house slid open; Black Beauty glided in and 
stopped against its chocks. The Green Hornet jumped out 
on one side, Kato on the other, and they started changing 
their clothes, stowing their masks as the convertible rolled 
upward to change places with Black Beauty. 

Then the two men, Kato again the quiet, attentive 
servant, went out through a side door into an elevator that 
carried them up into the hall of Britt Reid’s spacious, 
conservative house. 

Kato faded into the back part of the house to make 
coffee. He was just bringing it into the living room, hot in a 
silver pot on a silver tray, when the front doorbell rang. 

He put the tray down on the table in front of his master 
and went to the door, opened it to a middle-aged man with 
a harried, nervous face. Kato said: “Good evening, Mr. 
Scanlon,” and the District Attorney of the County, the 
Hon. F. P. Scanlon, entered and let Kato take his hat and 
coat. 

Britt Reid said: “Fast trip,” and reached into his pocket, 
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squeezed the watch. The noise of the Hornet Sting—it got 
fainter as the wearer of the glasses got closer to the source 
—went off. Scanlon rubbed his ear automatically. 

“What’s up, Britt?” 

“Man named Pletten . . . Robert B.” 

“The Aura Lamp Company. Not the owner, but a stock- 
holder. Increasingly so; I understand he puts most of his 
big salary, all of his bonuses, into buying stock in Aura. 
He’ll control it in a few years.” 

Kato poured a cup of coffee, sugared it and added just 
a drop of cream, stirred it and put it in the District At- 
torney’s hands. Scanlon smiled his thanks and drank with- 
out taking his eyes off Britt Reid. 

The publisher asked: “As a citizen?” 

Scanlon scowled, thinking. “Very good, Pd say. Yes. 
Contributed floodlights to the Little League. Belongs to my 
political party, and my branch of it; already offered a nice 
contribution to the next campaign fund.” 

Britt Reid moved to a long Danish chair, dropped down 
in it, stretched his legs. “Everything you say is compli- 
mentary,” and added in a dubious voice, “I gather you 
don’t like Mr. Pletten.” 

Scanlon finished his coffee, touched his lips with a huge 
white square of Irish linen, which he refolded fussily 
before he put it back in his breast pocket. “No, I don’t,” 
he said, slowly. “When you’ve been in criminal law as long 
as I have, you get a nose for a bad one. A man who’s all 
of a piece, like Pletten—hard work, ambition, no vices— 
it makes you suspicious.” 

Kato, in his role as the perfect servant, did not react. 
But Britt Reid chuckled. “The Scanner disclosed one vice. 
Around midnight he had a rendezvous with a lady— 
young, blonde, shapely and pretty—in his office.” 

Scanlon sat gingerly in one of the modern chairs. He 
had an old-fashioned figure, if there is such a thing. He 
said: “Wrong again. The ambitious Mr. Pletten has two 
secretaries—one for day, one for night.” 

“He kisses the night one,” Britt Reid said. “What about 
the Donaldson brothers, his chauffeurs or what-not?” 

“Petty criminals,” Scanlon said, “paroled to Pletten. One 
wrong move, and they go up as habitual criminals. It could 
mean life.” 

Britt Reid nodded. “All right. All very useful, but you 
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know I didn’t drag you out of bed for information only. 
I’ve got a hunch—no more than that, really—that Pletten 
did something tonight to Dr. Ephraim Prescott that—you 
know, I don’t know what it did. But Prescott is operating 
on Max Kinson tomorrow, early, and I don’t think he 
should. Stop him.” 

Scanlon automatically glanced at his watch. “Eight o- 
clock? That’s the usual time to operate; the body’s at its 
best from about then till two in the afternoon. Did you 
know that? Low point’s four in the morning.” 

“You're babbling, Scan.” 

Scanlon tapped his cup, and Kato moved to refill it. 
“Well, I’m nervous,” he said. “Maxwell Kinson’s as big a 
man as we have in this city. One of the four or five biggest 
industrialists in the country. I mean, he’s not just the presi- 
dent of a bank. Though that would be enough for me not to 
want to interfere with an operation that he and Dr. Pfeffer- 
man think necessary. And Dr. Prescott is nationally 
famous.” 

“I tried to reach Prescott. He’s staying at Pfefferman’s. 
The exchange wouldn’t connect me, and Pfefferman’s 
home phone—if any—is unlisted.” 

Scanlon brightened. “That I can do for you. Get you an 
unlisted number.” 

He almost trotted to the phone, called the assistant D.A. 
on night duty down at the County Building. He talked into 
the phone, and then hung up, handed Britt Reid a slip of 
memo paper on which he’d scrawled the number. “There 
you are.” 

“And where are you? I can’t call up and tell them not to 
operate. I'll tell you, Scan. As District Attorney, you got 
an anonymous call that there was something planted in 
the operating room. As a newspaperman, I go along with 
you to watch the—the bomb squad of the police search 
the operating room.” 

Scanlon said: “You and your father worked” hard to 
build up the Sentinel. Why don’t you just run it and forget 
being The Green Hornet?” 

Britt Reid laughed. 


4 
The Cutting Room 


A larger party than they had expected met at the hospital: 
Scanlon, Sergeant Ben Goldman of the Bomb Squad and 
two of his detectives; Mike Axford, the crime reporter for 
the Sentinel, who had been on the paper since Britt Reid 
was a schoolboy; Dr. Garrsinger, the Hospital Administra- 
tor; Dr. Pfefferman, hastily summoned from his home, as 
Chief of Staff of the hospital; Miss Nona Diamond, who 
was, despite her chorus-girl name, a handsome woman of 
fifty and Chief Nurse of the operating room; and the 
three nurses, two residents, two interns of the surgical 
staff on night duty that week. And Britt Reid. 

Kato had waited down below with the convertible. 

The detectives searched here and there—in the waste 
cans, the sterilizers, the instrument cases. Miss Diamond 
said, with a touch of amusement: “You girls on night 
duty are going to be busy little bees getting this place 
sterile again.” 

The oldest of the three night-duty nurses made a face. 
“Nona, you didn’t turn in this anonymous phone call just 
to give me a workout, did you?” 

“It’s a thought, Jean.” 

But Britt Reid, working while the others were all watch- 
ing the three detectives, concentrated on the lighting sys- 
tem. This was not Dr. Prescott’s home hospital, and the 
lighting was not the reflected kind he had described in his 
speech to the Medical Society; the operating theater was 
brilliantly lit with 250-watt bulbs in clustered reflectors; 
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the doors were open now, and some air circulated, but it 
was getting uncomfortably hot even so. 

Britt Reid flicked a thumb at the ceiling. “Miss Diamond, 
how often do you have to check those bulbs?” 

She shrugged. “The maintenance staff takes care of 
that. If one or even two go out during an operation, it 
doesn’t matter; we oversupply light, just in case that hap- 
pens. If more than that went out—and it’s never hap- 
pened—the dirty girl would put in new bulbs.” 

“The dirty girl?” 

“When we're working, we have two, sometimes more, 
nurses in a sterile state. Which doesn’t mean that they can’t 
have babies.” 

Britt Reid chuckled. 

“One girl doesn’t scrub; she’s our contact with the outside 
world if we need one, and the person who cleans up any- 
thing that would break the sterility of any of the rest of 
us. She’d be the one who changed the bulbs, if they needed 
changing. But it’s never happened.” 

Britt Reid said: “I see. Where do you get your bulbs?” 

Miss Diamond said: “I never thought of it. Dr. Garr- 
singer’s office buys all the ordinary supplies for the hospi- 
tal. Sometimes, if a surgeon wants something new and 
special in the way of professional equipment, I’d be glad 
to write letters, make phone calls, do whatever is necessary 
to find it for him. The hospital gives me a little budget for 
that; as I see my job, it’s to have everything to hand that 
any of our surgeons wants, at the split second he wants it. 

“I think the hospital is very lucky to have you. I think 
the whole city is.” : 

The handsome face flushed a little. “Why, thank you. 
I imagine any head O.R. nurse runs her room just about the 
same way I do.” 

“And you haven’t made any changes in the lighting 
recently?” 

“What is this preoccupation with electric lights, Mr. 
Reid.” 

Britt Reid shrugged. 

The sergeant in charge of the Bomb Squad was turning 
to face Scanlon; the sergeant was massaging the small of 
his back with both hands, after crouching and creeping 
around the room. “Clean, Mr. Scanlon.” 
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“All right,” the D.A. said. “These anonymous phone 
calls are a growing pest.” 

Sergeant Goldman said heavily: “Yeah, and some day 
we'll get so tired of them we won’t check one out, and 
that'll be the time.” 

He and his detectives went away. Mike Axford hung on, 
eyeing his publisher curiously. Dr. Garrsinger and Miss 
Diamond were in one corner of the operating room talking 
about something in low voices. The night staff were busily 
bundling everything the cops had touched into the steril- 
izers. 

Britt Reid went after Dr. Pfefferman, who was starting 
out the door. “Just a minute, Doctor.” 

Pfefferman turned, his rather sheeplike face impatient. 
“Mr. Reid.” 

Britt said: “I didn’t know till just a little while ago that 
Mr. Kinson was your patient.” 

“I’m his family physician, yes. In the present situation, 
there have been specialists.” 

“How necessary is this operation tomorrow—this 
morning?” 

“Imperative,” Pfefferman said. 

“And the danger?” 

Pfefferman said pontifically: “The prognosis is highly 
favorable. Even without a surgeon of Dr. Prescott’s status, 
the operation would be routine. With him, there is no 
chance of a mishap at all.” 

“Then why bring a man like Dr. Prescott in? I should 
imagine that he is more badly needed elsewhere. For rare 
operations, difficult ones, instead of a routine gall-bladder 
repair.” Britt Reid paused, and added: “Operations like the 
one he described at the Society dinner tonight.” 

Dr. Pfefferman said haughtily: “My patients are entitled 
to the very best there is. And do you realize the importance 
of Mr. Kinson? He is a director and important stockholder 
in a half dozen mammoth corporations; one of the richest 
men in the United States. Influential, Mr. Reid, influential!” 

Britt Reid let it go at that. He signaled Mike Axford, 
and the reporter followed him into the corridor. Scanlon 
had brought his own car; he’d get home alone. 

Britt Reid and his reporter took the automatic elevator 
downstairs. Britt said: “Mike, Maxwell Kinson is being 
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operated on tomorrow morning. Eight o’clock. I have a 
hunch that something is going to go wrong.” 

Mike Axford grumbled: “Your dad used to publish the 
paper and leave the hunches to the news staff.” 

It was the expected answer; to Mike, Britt was still the 
schoolboy who used to chase copy down to the composing 
room during his summer vacation. Britt Reid said: “Isn’t 
it nice to have a publisher who does your hunching for 
you?” 

“Anyway, it’s not a story for me. It’s for the financial 
page, or general city news, not the crime beat.” 

“Come off it, Mike. What would you do if I told you 
that I thought it was a murder plot?” 

“Ask you for the name of the murderer,” Mike said, 
promptly. 

“And you a crime reporter? For shame, Mike, for 
shame.” 

And Britt Reid went down to his car. 


m 


5 


The Not So Sterile 
Operation 


Kato held the door for Britt Reid to get under the wheel; 
then he ran around and got in himself. Britt Reid started 


‘the car, then pulled out a cigarette before starting off. Kato 


pushed in the lighter and, when it was hot, handed it to his 
boss. 

Slightly tired, Britt Reid fussed with the cigarette, get- 
ting it lit just right. When he finally switched on the head- 
lamps, they picked out a woman leaving the hospital, going 
across the parking lot. 

She was dressed in a blue cape, under which her white 
skirt showed. Miss Diamond. A very nice woman. He made 
a mental note to tell his secretary, Lenore Case to have 
the woman’s page do a feature on the operating-room 
chief. Not enough people like that in the world. 

Miss Diamond got into her car, the door slammed. The 
starter whined once—and the car blew up. 

Literally. The motor came up through the hood, and 
seemed to hang in midair; then it blew back into and 
through the windshield. 

Almost simultaneously flames shot up in the rear of the 
car as the gas tank blew up. 

Britt Reid stepped on the gas, threw his convertible into 
gear, shot forward, squealed to a halt near the flaming car, 
and jumped out. He bent an arm over his face to protect 
his eyes from the terrible heat, and charged at Miss 
Diamond’s flaming pyre. 

Kato caught him around the waist, pulled him back, 
shouting: “It’s no use, boss, no use!” 
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Britt Reid struggled to get free. 

Kato knocked him out with a judo chop to the neck. 

When Britt Reid came to, he was in the convertible, 
running through the familiar streets near his home. Kato — 
was driving; he said: “I am sorry, sir. But it was no use. 
The lady was dead at once. Must have been.” 

Rita Kato, of course. Thanks. I imagine you saved my 
+: e,” 

Kato’s shoulders moved slightly under his neat chauf- 
feur’s jacket. “Well, sir, you might have been hurt, but that’s 
all. . . . Mr. Axford came out of the hospital right after 
I—almost at once. He’ll get the story for the paper.” 

“You think of everything, Kato.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Kato, I can’t figure it out. This Pletten—if it is Pletten— 
seems like the sort that wears a belt, suspenders, and then 
has the tailor cut his waistband tight. I'll swear he did 
something to Dr. Prescott at the dinner. The whole business 
of the reading stand was phony. Those two goons of 
Pletten’s plugged it in to the hotel current, and then Plet- 
ten said it was battery-run, completely portable. And who- 
ever heard of a light bulb exploding, unless someone threw 
cold water on it when it was hot?” 

Kato said nothing. He knew his chief was just thinking 
out loud, not asking Kato’s advice. 

“I can see that Pletten could make a good deal of money 
out of Kinson’s death, by selling short stocks that Kinson 
is a big holder of; they always fall when a man as important 
as Kinson dies. But—but. Kato, while you were waiting 
for me downstairs at the hospital, you didn’t see the Don- 
aldson twins monkeying with Miss Diamond’s car, did 
you?” 

Kato said: “I wasn’t looking that way, sir. Not at all. I 
was polishing the convertible, as a matter of fact.” 

“I think this is almost a trial run,” Britt Reid said. “I 
think Pletten is just trying to see if he can murder a man 
as big and as prominent as Maxwell Kinson and get away 
with it. If he does—and I don’t see any way of stopping 
him—he’s got much, much bigger things planned.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The car stopped in front of the garage door of Britt 
Reid’s house; Kato used the radio door opener, and the 
convertible rolled against its chocks. The holding clamps 
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would not come up to seize it till The Green Hornet gave 
the command to turn the floor over. 

“Go to bed, Kato,” Britt Reid said. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Britt Reid looked at his aide, suspecting sarcasm; it was 
nearly two in the morning, and the day had started at six, 
because the Sentinel was an afternoon paper. 

But Kato’s face had never looked more Orientally in- 
scrutable. 

Britt Reid’s own day had not ended yet. He went into 
his library and started reading: everything he could find 
on lighting, everything he could find on inert gases. It 
wasn’t very much. They were also called the noble gases. 
Helium was the best known. It wasn’t malefic to human 
beings; in fact, mixed with oxygen, it was very useful, if 
expensive, for divers to breathe. 

Neon was an inert gas, and so was argon, widely used 
in light bulbs. Radon was given off by radioactive ores 
and frequently led Geiger-counter prospectors to dig 
valueless holes. 

Lighting was useful in libraries, homes, on the stage; it 
was a major problem in motion picture and other camera 
work. 

A waste of good sleeping time. 

After two hours of sound sleep, Britt Reid was up again, 
getting ready to go down to the Sentinel office. Kato served 
him his breakfast silently; Britt Reid ate it the same way, 
reading the morning papers. 

The murder of Miss Diamond didn’t get much space. 
The speech by Dr. Prescott got none, of course. If the 
papers knew that Maxwell Kinson was being operated on 
that morning they respected the financier’s privacy. 

Britt Reid and Kato rode down to the newspaper office 
in the convertible. 


6 
Red All Over 


As always, Britt Reid checked his paper and his building 
as he went in. The trucks were all at the landing dock, 
ready to take out the ten-o’clock edition; the gray-coated 
special policemen were shaved and properly uniformed; 
the janitor’s staff had hosed down the sidewalk in front of 
the building. 

The brass plates on either side of the front door had 
not a spot of tarnish. One said The Daily Sentinel, and the 
other said DSTV—Daily Sentinel Television. 

Fine, fine. He took the private elevator to the top floor, 
the publisher’s office. Kato would be putting the convertible 
in its stall by the loading docks, then he’d come up, too, 
and sit in his little cubbyhole with a chair and a table and a 
couch, ready to run errands for Britt Reid—or The Green 
Hornet. 

When Britt Reid opened the door of the executive suite, 
the receptionist smiled at him, just as happy as if she could 
come to work at nine, like decent white-collar workers do. 

He smiled back and pushed the next door, into Miss 
Case’s office. , 

Miss Lenore Case did not look like the Cases of the 
old-time newspaper business. She looked crisp, young— 
and beautiful. She also looked pleased that her boss had 
come in, which was silly, because he did that five—and 
often six—days a week. 

He had never gotten in of a morning without her being 
there first. Either Kato signaled her, or she had a sixth 
sense about her chief’s movements. Maybe both. 
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She silently handed him a clipboard, with clips on either 
side. One side held smudgy press proofs, stories that would 
go in the first edition; the other side was a mass of photo- 
stats of news stories to be read on TV, together with the 
day’s tentative scheduling of non-news events: entertain- 
ment, education and so on. 

There was a teenage talent-scout program in the after- 
noon that would have to be replaced. All the kids did the 
same imitations of the current television personalities, and 
it was getting so boring that even their own classmates 
didn’t watch them any more. 

Britt Reid turned the board over and started studying 
the proofs. It was a constant struggle to keep the Sentinel 
conservatively made up; newsmen, if they are any good, 
have a tendency to fall in love with wild and sensational 
stories. 

The publisher thought, not for the first time, that, if he 
were to go to work as a reporter, he’d be inclined to pick 
a sheet much more flamboyant than the Sentinel. 

But his father had guided it into a safe, secure niche in 
the city’s scheme, and one that needed to be filled. Ad- 
vertising revenue was more than healthy; and some of 
Britt Reid’s activities required a healthy bankroll. 

A racket outside caught his ear. 

Miss Case was yelping: “Darn you, Mike, you can’t just 
barge in on your publisher that way! You wait till I an- 
nounce you and see if he’s got time for you.” 

Mike Axford’s gravelly voice said: “I’m twenty years 
older than Britt, and I’ve known him for that twenty years 
and more. I’ll not stand on ceremony with any thirty-year- 
old boys, publishers or no.” And Mike Axford came into 
Britt Reid’s office. 

“I’m not busy, Mike,” Britt Reid said. “Come in.” 

Sarcasm was wasted on Mike Axford. He said: “Thanks,” 
and sat down in one of the visitor’s chairs, his hat still on; 
he never took it off, perhaps slept in it. He pulled out a 
crumpled package of filterless cigarettes, got one out, 
straightened it and lit it. “Been on the Diamond thing.” 

Yes?” 

“No motive at all. She was married once, but the guy 
didn’t get along with her, and she got a divorce and took 
her own name back. A lead, but not a good one; the ex is 
definitely in Portland, Oregon. A friend of mine out there 
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talked to him for me, saw his I.D. She got along with the 
girls who worked for her real good; when she had to let 
one go, she usually managed to make the girl think that the 
extra pay for being an O.R. nurse wasn’t worth the grief 
and the extra responsibility.” 

“Tt wasn’t a woman’s crime, anyway.” 

“One thing about the ladies, they usually got gent 
friends. One of them could be a mechanic. Anyway, you 
say check something, I check it all the way. Diamond 
didn’t gamble, and one thing about a nurse or a doctor 
you think about right away is dope, but an operating-room 
nurse, she has less to do with it than almost anybody in 
the hospital.” 

“In other words, Mike, you got no place.” 

Mike Axford shrugged. “It hasn’t been very long. A 
handful of hours. Now, about the Kinson operation. It 
goes through at eight”’—Mike checked his wristwatch— 
“in about twenty-five minutes. I’m gonna be in the hospital. 
Jean Reynaud, the night supervisor of the O.R., will fill 
in for Nona Diamond. She'll get to keep the job, I figure.” 

“Motive?” 

Mike made a face. “No, Britt, no. She gets to keep the 
job for three months, when her boy friend gets back from 
overseas—a medical captain—and they get married. Her 
resignation’s already in, to take effect then.” 

Britt Reid looked out at the window at the city 
stretched below. “Dead end.” 

“So far,” Mike said. “So far. Something’ll break. I'll be 
over in the newsroom of the hospital for the operation. 
. . . Our kid over there, Hank Guyon, is not so dumb. 
At least he didn’t go to journalism school. I been thinking 
of putting him on the crime beat with me.” 

“Now hold on, Mike. What do you think I pay a man- 
aging editor and a city editor for? They assign the staff, 
not you.” 

“Those punks haven’t been on this paper as long as 
I have, between them. All right, all right. I know my place. 
Til go ask them ‘Pretty please, can I try the kid out?’ 
Better?” 

“Much better, Mike.” 

“Tm on my way.” : 

He was nearly to the door when Britt Reid said his 
name. “Mike, you know everything that goes on in the 
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city.” That always made the old bulldog feel fine. “What do 
you know about Robert B. Pletten?” 

Mike began to laugh. “There’s one for you. Hardworking 
guy. Hard-loving, too. He’s got two secretaries, a blonde 
one in his office at night, a swell-looking brunette for 
daytimes. So what does he do evenings? He takes the 
dark one out nightclubbing, theater, what-not, takes her 
home, visits awhile, and by God, then he drops down to the 
office, and if he’s dictating all the time he’s there, he is one 
wordy guy, Britt. What do you think about that?” 

Britt Reid said: “It wasn’t his love life I had in mind.” 

“It’s on my mind,” Mike said. “A setup like that is 
going to lead to a great big juicy killing some day. Ladies 
don’t like things like that.” He came back into the office 
far enough to put his cigarette out in the tray on Britt 
Reid’s desk. Then he tapped his hat to make sure it was 
secure on his head, and slouched out. 

Britt Reid rang for Miss Case and asked her to have the 
morgue send up the envelope on Robert B. Pletten. 

He was still reading in it at quarter after eight when the 
phone rang, sharply cutting out the three-bell blast that 
meant Miss Case thought it was important. Mike Axford 
was on the wire. “Boss, you ought to have my job.” 

“Oh?” 

“Maxwell Kinson died on the operating table at eight- 
twelve. . . . Dr. Prescott is going to give a statement in a 
few minutes. Young Guyon is covering in case I don’t get 
back up there in time.” 

Britt Reid said slowly: “Call me back when you get the 
statement, Mike.” He didn’t add the unnecessary order to 
keep the city room informed; Mike would do that auto- 
matically. 

Slowly Britt Reid tucked the clippings on Robert B. 
Pletten back into their folder, put it in the out-basket to 
go back to the morgue. Then he went about the normal 
duties of a newspaper publisher, wandering through the 
building, encouraging his executives. 

He hoped that Kato was getting some sleep. ... To- 
night promised to be an active one. 

He was in the city room when the five-bell alarm 
sounded on the City News’ ticker—two copyboys, a re- 
write man, the assistant city editor and Britt Reid all 
turned toward it, moving fast. 
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Behind them the city editor barked: “Give it to rewrite, 
eed and signaled a man at a typewriter to take up his 
phone. 

Undoubtedly Mike was dictating the same story that 
City News was grinding out on the broad ticker: Dr. 
Ephraim Prescott had announced his immediate and ir- 
revocable retirement as surgeon. 

It was as good as a confession that it was surgeon’s 
error that had caused Kinson’s death. 

Britt Reid stood on the gritty floor of the city room, 
pulling his chin. Then he went over to the desk and told 
the city editor he wanted to speak to Mike when the story 
was in. 

“Whataya know?” Mike asked. “We're the only paper 
on the spot; just me and Guyon and a dope from City News 
in the hospital when Prescott dropped the bomb.” 

“Yeah,” Britt Reid said. “Good. Look, Mike. I want 
an interview with Pletten. Last night, at the doctors’ ban- 
quet, a light supplied by Pletten blew up in Prescott’s 
face. We want to ask, was there anything in that light 
that would have lessened Dr. Prescott’s ability to operate 
this morning.” 

Mike’s answer was unexpected. “Don’t go way, Britt. 
I’m thinking. . . . No. What Ill do is send Guyon 
out. If Pletten knows him at all, which I doubt, it’s as our 
boy covering hospitals. If I go, he just might know I'm a 
crime writer. That wouldn’t do.” 

“Nice thinking, Mike. Get on it.” 

The ten o’clock got off. Britt Reid dictated some business 
letters to Miss Case. Kato came in and said he’d been sleep- 
ing, and was going downstairs now to wash the convertible; 
he could be reached on the loading-dock phone. 

Britt Reid phoned his finance-page editor and asked what 
Kinson’s death had done to the market. It had depressed 
the whole stock-exchange list slightly; but the stocks of 
the companies in which he had been director and big 
holder had fallen from two to twenty points. “And they 
won’t come back up much, Mr. Reid, until the Street finds 
out how his estate is set up. Something may have to be 
dumped on the market to pay the estate tax.” 

“I see. Thanks.” 

So that was one way that Pletten could benefit by what- 
ever it was he had done. If he had done anything. The 
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breaking of the light bulb was such a trivial thing; and if it 
had been a method of subjecting Dr. Prescott to some sort 
of brain-washing poison, it seemed outrageous that it 
would be done in front of all those doctors. 

Outrageous and daring. But Mr. Pletten didn’t seem 
the daring type. What was it? He’d wear suspenders and 
a belt and have his waistline cut small. 

Suddenly Britt Reid had a hunch. A terrible hunch. He 
phoned the loading dock. “Pil be down in a minute. Tell 
Kato to have the car ready.” 

He went out into Miss Case’s office. She looked at him, 
and then slipped from behind her desk to stand in front of 
him. “What is it, Mr. Reid? You look like—like The Green 
Hornet.” 

“Never mention that in the office.’ She and Scanlon 
were the only people in the world who knew what he and 
Kato did at night. 

“Listen, if it’s dangerous, take a couple of the special 
policemen with you. Or Mike, and maybe a pair of 
roughnecks from circulation.” . 

“No.” He put his hands on her shoulders and moved 
her aside. She put up her own hands and grasped his on 
her shoulders, pulled them down a little to increase the 
pressure. “Go on. I know I can’t stop you, Britt.” 

The private elevator had never seemed so slow. He 
trotted through the basement of the building toward the 
loading dock. 

Kato was by the car, whose motor was running. Britt 
Reid flung himself into the passenger seat: “You drive.” 
He told him where. 

They took off with squealing tires. Kato said: “Wish 
we had Black Beauty.” 

“Not in the daytime.” 

“I know.” 

The car was known; the Sentinel was important in the 
city. Within reason the cops would give them any kind of 
break. Britt told Kato where to go and didn’t have to 
tell him to hurry. 

They pulled up at the gate outside the executive offices 
of the light plant twelve minutes after they had left the 
Sentinel. 

The armed guard who came out of the sentry box looked 
like any special policeman, like the ones at the paper. 
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Britt Reid jumped out of the car and showed his press 
card. “There was a young man from our paper on the way 
out here. I need to talk to him.” 

The guard looked at the press card. “He left about five 
minutes ago, Mr. Reid.” 

“Which way?” 

“I didn’t notice. He had a car across the street.” 

Britt Reid nodded, turned back to the convertible, 
thinking hard. But, really, here was nothing to worry 
about. Young Guyon had gotten into the lighting plant, 
asked his questions, gotten out again. Everything was— 

He heard someone call his name, realized it had been 
called before. He looked up. 

Robert B. Pletten was leaning out of a four-door Con- 
tinental convertible, calling to him. There was nothing to 
do but go over. Pletten put out his hand; there was nothing 
to do but shake it. “What brings you out here, Reid?” 

“Oh, one of our staff was here. I wanted him to run a 
personal errand for me.” 

“Young Guyon? Seems like a nice boy. I talked to him, 
though usually my public-relations department handles 
things like that. Are you going back downtown?” 

“To the paper, yes.” 

“Send your man away and let me give you a ride. We 
need to know each other better. Both interested in the 
city and what goes on here.” 

Britt Reid studied the lighting engineer for a moment, 
then nodded, and turned to give Kato his orders. As he 
started to get into the Continental, Pletten said: “I’m 
waiting for my secretary. She had a phone call to make 
and then she was going to join me here.” 

Britt Reid nodded. “I'll get in back.” 

“Oh, no. We can talk better up here.” 

There she came; this was the brunette, not the blonde 
that the Hornet Scanner had picked up, and a very shapely 
brunette, too, as she walked from the plant door to the 
Continental waiting by the sentry box. Britt Reid turned, 
his arm resting on the back of the front seat to watch her; 
so did every other man in sight, including the supposedly 
alert sentries. 

“You're under heavy security here,” he said to Pletten. 

“We've got a couple of government contracts. One of 
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them is for acquisition lights on a space target. Very super- 
secret.” 

“Oh?” 

“Anything in weightlessness and in a vacuum is always 
a problem. For instance, we pump gas into the bulbs under 
pressure and count on atmosphere to press back against 
that pressure. None of this, of course, happens in space.” 

“Knotty problem.” 

“There are answers. We’d rather have them exclusively 
for awhile, instead of sharing them with Russia.” 

The girl was there, then. She was an employee, even if 
Mike had reported she was something more to Pletten; 
he sat behind the wheel and made no effort to open a door 
for her. Britt Reid got out and did it. 

It seemed to him that Pletten was sneering at him for 
his good manners. The engineer made no attempt to in- 
troduce the girl. Britt Reid said his name. “I’m with the 
Sentinel,” he added. 

Her laugh was nice, her voice deep and warm. “You're 
very much with the Sentinel, as I hear it. You are the 
Sentinel. And I’m Julie Carr.” She slid gracefully past him 
and onto the rear seat. She had nice legs, too. 

Pletten was tapping impatiently on the steering wheel 
looking at his wristwatch. Britt Reid got back in the front 
seat, and the big car started downtown, almost as smoothly 
as Black Beauty would have done it. 

Pletten tooled away from the plant and headed for the 
. boulevard. As he nosed up to it, the light turned red ahead 
of him; he looked at his watch again. Julie Carr seemed 
to be nervous, too. 

“Have you heard about Kinson?” Britt Reid asked Plet- 
ten. “Yes, too bad, wasn’t it?” The engineer threw the 
words over his shoulder; the. light had changed and he shot 
ahead, making the big car rock as he wheeled left and 
into the mainstream of the city’s traffic. 

The boulevard had once been a highway; but the city 
had spread out, and a dozen little satellite towns had shot 
up, within the city limits but almost independent; each 
with its supermarket, its beauty parlor, its branch bank; 
quite a few of them had branch department stores or 
sundry stores of the kind that were dime stores when any- 
thing was priced ten cents. 
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Each time they came to one, the traffic thickened as 
shoppers slowed down to turn into the shopping area or 
came out of it to enter the flow on the boulevard. Then 
the shoppers, locals all, would turn off for their own streets 
and Pletten would pick up speed again. 

Britt Reid asked: “Do you keep an office downtown?” 

“What? Oh, yes. Miss Carr goes back and forth with 
me. We keep typists and phone operators and so on at both 
ends, but I can’t stand a dictating machine, in fact, I hate 
dictating to a strange girl.” 

“You'd think he mumbles,” Julie Carr said. “But really, 
he dictates loud and clear. Four by four.” 

They were slowing down for the third of the shopping 
areas. Then, ahead of them, there was crisis and pande- 
monium: bells ringing, a siren screaming, guns going off, 
cars squealing as their brakes were applied too quickly 
and too hard. There were the shrieks of women, too. 

“Wonder what’s going on?” Pletten asked. “Want to 
see, Reid? It might be a story for your sheet.” 

“Let’s see,” Britt Reid said, swallowing the insult to the 
conservative Sentinel. 

Pletten could drive. He could drive as well as Britt 
Reid, almost as well as Kato. Of course, the Continental 
wasn’t Black Beauty; it was only the most expensive car 
made in the United States. 

Pletten took it into the parking lot, around stalled cars, 
just missing clots of frightened women; he got to where he 
wanted to go without accident to his car or to anyone 
else, and it was a miracle he wrought doing it. 

Then it was the Continental’s turn to squeal its tires and 
brakes; they were where the action was. 

Or, rather, where the action had been. It was all over. 
There was a police car, stopped at a crazy angle, both its 
front doors open. There were the two blue-coated cops 
from the car, one with a pistol,-the other with a riot gun 
still in his hands. The guns weren’t smoking, because 
modern powder doesn’t work that way, but it was obvious 
from the way the men held them that they had just been 
fired. 

There was a gray special policeman, probably a bank 
guard, because they were in front of the Shadylawn branch 
of the Fourth National Bank. 

There was a crowd of shoppers and bank customers, held 
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back by invisible lines, their eyes wide and their cheek- 
bones pale; most of them were women, and their makeup 
looked ghastly against their blood-drained skin. 

And there was a dead man, sprawled face down on the 
asphalt of the parking lot, a pool of bright, shiny blood— 
the freshest of blood—running out from under his body. 

The body was clothed in a tweed suit, slightly shabby, 
and his trouser legs had hiked up to disclose Argyle socks, 
pathetically bright in which to die. 

The arms of the dead man were sprawled ahead of him; 
one of his fingertips just touched a sack made of gray 
canvas and strong brown leather: a bank’s money bag. 

“Holdup,” Pletten said, unnecessarily. 

Britt Reid nodded. He remembered the girl in the back 
seat, then, and turned to look at her. 

Julie Carr was not pale. Her eyes were bright, and her 
breath was coming fast. 

She was still beautiful, but morbidly beautiful; a hor- 
rible lover of death and bloodshed and disaster. 

A siren was coming closer. The shoppers parted to let 
a battered, unmarked sedan into the area; five men jumped 
out, one of them lugging an old-fashioned glass-plate 
camera. He set it up and started snapping the dead body, 
One of the men gathered up the two uniformed officers 
and started questioning them, writing down the answers 
in a big notebook. 

One of the detectives talked to the bank guard, a fourth 
went into the bank, walking hard on metal-tapped heels. 

The fifth man was getting a case out of the trunk of the 
car. 

The photographer finished and stepped back. The man 
with the case took a piece of chalk out of his pocket and 
outlined the body. 

The two patrolmen started moving the crowd back and 
out, yelling the age-old cry of the policeman: “Move along, 
folks. Nothing to see here.” Which didn’t seem very con- 
vincing. 

The man who had gone into the bank came out with a 
hatless, elderly man, certainly one of the bank officers. To- 
gether they picked up the money sack and carried it back 
into the building. 

One of the detectives turned the body over. The bullets 
had missed the man’s face; he looked almost happy. He 
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had been quite young; his blue eyes seemed innocent as 
they stared at the sky. 

The plainclothesman knelt and started emptying the 
holdup man’s pockets. He looked at the things he took: 
a small knife, a handful of coins, a package of cigarettes, 
a lighter and matches, and dumped them into a brown 
paper envelope with P.D. on it in huge black letters. 

Then he got the wallet out of the dead man’s hip 
pocket, and two of his colleagues moved close to see what 
was in it. 

“Hell,” the detective said. “This guy was a reporter. He 
worked for the Sentinel. Name of Guyon. Henry Guyon.” 

Britt Reid caught his breath. Slowly he turned to look at 
Pletten. The engineer was smiling slightly; his secretary, the 
beautiful Miss Carr, was almost laughing. 


7 
The Long Day Ends 


The last edition of the Sentinel had rolled out on the 
streets. Britt Reid felt twenty years older than he had that 
morning. 

There really was no rival to the Sentinel in the evening 
field; the other afternoon paper was a tabloid, and a gory 
one. But it had its fun with the conservative paper; the 
death of a Sentinel reporter while trying to hold up a bank 
was news. 

The radio stations and the opposition TV newscasters 
were more vicious; the Sentinel and TSTV were both 
bitter rivals for afternoon advertising money. They called 
the paper a hypocrite; they went to elaborate lengths to tell 
how they screened applicants before giving them press 
cards. 

There is nothing to do on an afternoon paper once the 
New York Stock Exchange closes, but Britt Reid stayed on 
and on in his office; when he finally came out at seven 
o’clock, Miss Case was still sitting at her desk, looking at a 
book. 

He said: “You should have gone home long ago.” 

“I had some odds and ends to clean up.” 

He reached down and took the book out of her hands. 
It was a paperback reprint of a ten-year-old mystery 
story. “That certainly needs doing.” 

“If you hadn’t come out, I was just about to order 
coffee and some food.” 

Britt Reid shook his head. “Pd take you to dinner, © 
Miss Case, but—” 
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“But you aren’t hungry. Mr. Reid, don’t you think you'd 
be better off telling someone about it? Such as me.” 

Britt Reid said: “There’s nothing to tell. In some way 
Pletten can puff some gas into someone’s face and make 
them do things they had no intention of doing, would never 
do in the course of a normal life. It’s the only answer. And 
it doesn’t make any sense at all. I mean, if there were a 
gaseous form of LSD, it wouldn’t be inert, and only an 
inert gas works in a light bulb; anything else makes the 
filament burn out. I was up all last night reading about it.” 

“If you’re going to be up all night tonight, eat some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

Lenore Case picked up her phone, said: “Kato, I won.” 

Thirty seconds later Kato came through the door, push- 
ing a waiter’s trolley ahead of him. There were hot plates 
and silver-plated domes on the trolley, and drinks in 
little flasks, nested in crushed ice. 

Kato faded, and Miss Case stopped being a secretary 
and became a hostess. When, finally, she poured coffee for 
Britt Reid, he leaned back and sighed, and said: “You 
were right.” 

“That makes three times this year you’ve admitted it.” 

He smiled and took a deep swallow of the coffee. “Go 
home, Miss Case. Get a good night’s sleep.” He patted her 
cheek, and, reluctantly, she left. 

Kato came in, started gathering up the dessert dishes 
and coffee cups. “Let them go,” Britt Reid said. “Some- 
body’ll take care of them in the morning. Lets go.” 

He handed Kato a scrap of paper. There were three 
addresses on it: Pletten’s secretary, the blonde he had been 
kissing the night before. “The Donaldson twins live at 
Pletten’s.” 

Kato said: “Let’s get home and get Black Beauty out, 
fast.” His neat servant’s personality was already slipping 
away from him; he was looking forward to being The 
Green Hornet’s henchman. 

“We'll take the Carr girl’s home first; if she’s there, 
we'll try one of the others. But from what Mike Axford 
told me, Pletten takes her out most evenings, till fairly 
late.” : 

They substituted the convertible for Black Beauty; they 
put on their masks and the other Green Hornet parapher- 
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nalia; they put their Hornet guns into their pockets, and 
Black Beauty was off through the night, her huge motor 
purring with deceptive softness. 

Julie Carr’s home was small, very modern, set on a 
hill in the suburbs. Kato parked Black Beauty in a pool 
of shadow, and the two of them approached the little 
house cautiously. But the lights were all off, except for one 
over the front door, and it seemed safe. 

The Green Hornet pointed to the bulb in the door light. 
It was of an odd shape, and the light it shed was slightly 
green-tinted. They avoided it and went around to the side 
of the building. 

There was a kitchen door. Kato tried to slip it open 
with a celluloid, but it held; The Green Hornet gave it a 
mild Hornet sting, and the metal cracked as though it had 
been superheated and then dropped into ice water. They 
were both wearing gloves. 

The Green Hornet went on in; Kato stayed to watch 
for intruders, and to keep an eye on Black Beauty. 

The kitchen took up most of the back expanse of the 
house. It was really more than a kitchen: it had a curving 
bar with padded and armed stools on swivels. 

The Green Hornet did not go near the light switches— 
no use turning on bulbs that had surely been supplied by 
Pletten—but used the small, strong flashlight from his kit. 

Nothing in the kitchen, really. He switched the light to 
X ray, and looked through the flour, sugar, coffee can- 
isters, but he really didn’t expect to see anything; too many 
detective stories had made those hiding places too well 
known. 

He passed on into the living room. Big overstuffed 
chairs covered in red and gold leather were obviously de- 
signed to entertain a man or men; there was nothing 
dainty about them. 

The few pictures on the off-white walls were modern, 
and innocent enough on first glance; swirling abstracts 
in reds and greens and blacks with _splotches of orange 
here and there. 

But examined very closely by the keen eyes of The 
Green Hornet, they became sinister compositions, suitable 
for the girl who had taken such keen pleasure in the sight 
of Hank Guyon’s blood poured out on a dusty parking 
lot. 
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The orange splotches were not just highlights in an 
abstract design; they were tiny, naked human figures, 
caught in the coils of machines and steel nets and iron 
pincers: the black in the designs. 

And the reds were all sworls of flame, licking at the 
trapped figures. 

The greens were seawater, adding drowning to the 
misery of the trapped people. 

The Green Hornet turned away, almost shocked. 

He ran his hand between the seats of the chairs and 
their cushions; he found a few coins, but nothing sig- 
nificant; he hardly knew what he expected to find. Coins 
from outer space, Julie Carr’s homeland? The girl who 
hung those pictures could hardly be thought of as human. 

The bedroom ran down the west side of the house, from 
front almost to the back; only the big bathroom at the 
rear kept the bedroom from being full length. 

It was a curious layout; all bedroom and eating space, 
like a motel, instead of a home to sit around in, read, 
look at television, just think. The Green Hornet wondered 
if the busy Mr. Pletten was also an architect; he could 
have designed this place for himself, with the girl who 
lived in it just one of the accessories. 

Bedroom first. He turned his light on the pillows, he 
bent and used straight light to look at the bed spring 
from underneath: nothing concealed. He didn’t know what 
he was looking for, unless it was a key to the personalities 
of the people he was fighting, Robert B. Pletten and his 
people, two girls, two zombie-like twin men. 

Without that clue, he was working blind, fighting with 
his hands under seawater. 

The bedroom seemed sterile. He opened closets; Miss 
Carr had plenty of dresses, shoes, coats. 

Dressing table. Miss Carr spent money on cosmetics, 
which went along with the decor of the house. Dresser 
drawers: all the frothy stuff you’d expect. 

Bathroom. Extra size tub—suitable for two people? 
Could be. Needle shower, very elaborate. Medicine chest. 
More cosmetics, a bottle of aspirin, cotton still in the neck. 
Bottle of magnesia tablets, hardly touched. A nice, healthy 


A bell rang in The Green Hornet’s head. Something out 
of place. Something that— 
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Yes. An unlabeled green glass jar, topped with a brass 
screwtop. Miss Carr was not the type to have an unidenti- 
fied bottle of medicine around. 

The Green Hornet took down the jar and unscrewed it. 

It was not full, only half full. 

The contents were salve for a wounded ego, balm for 
an abraded personality. 

A neat cylinder of hundred-dollar bills, wrapped around 
each other. 

About a hundred and fifty of them, from a quick riffle. 
All hundreds. 

No wonder Julie Carr didn’t have to take pills for indi- 
gestion, pills to make her sleep; she has security, screwed 
into a little green jar. Which meant, almost certainly, that 
Miss Carr did not want Mr. Pletten to know about the 
money; otherwise she could have kept it in the office 
safe, or in a bank deposit vault. 

The Hornet Sting in The Green Hornet’s pocket went 
off with a low, insistent buzzing. 

At once he switched from receiving to sending, and 
answered Kato’s alarm, swung back to the kitchen part of 
the house, and was out in the shrubbery, carefully making 
his way back to Black Beauty. He slipped the goggles over 
his eyes, and used the flashlight, turned to polarize. 

Light from the house came to his eyes around the 
edges of the goggles. He crouched behind a-magnolia 
bush and slipped the goggles up to look. 

Pletten was there, all right. Behind the bar, mixing 
drinks. But the woman with him was not Julie Carr; it 
was Dr. Ellen Johns, the pretty young pediatrician who 
had sat opposite Pletten at the medical dinner the night 
before. 

The Green Hornet didn’t dare creep close enough to 
listen; it wasn’t worth the risk. He decided to get back 
to the car as quickly as possible and send the Hornet Scan- 
ner in to do his listening for him; this little house was not 
built tight enough to keep sound in. In fact, the air con- 
ditioner was not on, which would mean that a window or 
the living-room chimney was letting fresh air in. 

He started working toward the front lawn. 

He was across it, and halfway across the street as well 
when the sting in his pocket sounded again. As he ran he 
answered. 
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Black Beauty’s motor was purring, a sound so soft that 
only the sharp ears of The Green Hornet could have heard 
it; and Kato would not have started the motor if the 
danger hadn’t been all the way up to Red Alert. 

The Green Hornet ran with all the speed in his carefully 
trained body. Black Beauty was backing up toward him, 
concealment forgotten. The rear door on his side was 
open; The Green Hornet flung himself in, and Kato shut 
the door with a touch of the automatic control, even as he 
shifted into forward gear. 

The twelve cylinders pumped; Black Beauty picked up 
speed. 

“They spotted me,” Kato said. “Ham Donaldson, the 
dumb one, is driving.” 

“The Continental?” 

“No. The Rolls, like last night.” 

“We can take it.” 

“Barely.” 

Kato was talking between clenched lips, his attention on 
his driving. Suddenly he stepped on the brakes, and Black 
Beauty began sliding into a squealing, skidding halt. 

A truck was parked dead ahead of them, across the 
street. i 

Right foot pumping the brake, Kato let the car go ahead 
just enough to enable him to go around the rear of the 
truck. But the big vehicle at once started backing. 

“Polarize!” The Green Hornet barked. 

The weird light went on. 

The man driving the truck was Mac Donaldson. 

“Rockets front!” Both Kato and The Green Hornet hit 
the rocket panel button at the same time; Black Beauty 
had dual controls, back and front compartments. 

The panels on the front of the limousine opened. The 
Green Hornet ordered: “Take over front controls. Pll 
cover the rear.” He swiveled around to look out the back 
window; there was the Rolls, barely half a block back. 
He hit the rear rocket panel control with one finger, waited 
for Kato to fire a front rocket; the recoil shook Black 
Beauty, and when it stopped, The Green Hornet fired, aim- 
ing low for a tire on the Rolls. 

The rocket skimmed out of Black Beauty, barely missing 
the asphalt but driving straight and true for the Rolls’ 
right front wheel. 
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The rocket hit, and the Rolls swerved furiously. But 
Ham Donaldson was a good driver; the English car 
started for a tree, was checked, and rocked to a halt with 
its ruined wheel barely touching the curb. 

The Green Hornet turned his attention forward again. 

Kato had fired a rocket at the front of the truck, and 
the engine was already in flames. Mac Donaldson wasn’ 
likely to follow them now. i 

“All right,” The Green Hornet said. “Go around the 
truck and back to the Carr girl’s house. I wasn’t through 
there.” 

“Sure, chief,” Kato said. He wasn’t even breathing 

d. 


a 
The Jewel Box 


With Black Beauty parked in its patch of shadow again, 
The Green Hornet relaxed. With Mac Donaldson’s car 
out of the way, and his stupider brother tied up with a 
Rolls Royce on which one wheel didn’t work, The Green 
Hornet had plenty of time to see what Pletten was up to. 

The lighting man would be off guard, secure in the 
cover that his plug-uglies were supposed to provide. 

“Send up the Scanner, with sound on,” The Green Hor- 
net said. He sat back at his ease, while the hydraulics 
worked softly; then he took over and softly, deftly guided 
the bird to the little house, made it circle until he heard 
voices. Then he switched the camera on. 

Pletten and Dr. Ellen were behaving decorously enough; 
they were across the bar from each other, Pletten on the 
serving side, each with a highball in hand, just chatting. 

The Scanner picked up their voices. Pletten was saying: 
“If you like it, it’s all yours.” 

The young lady doctor sounded hesitant. “But I don’t 
understand. There are dresses in the closet, food in the 
icebox.” 

“The young lady who owns it went away on a sudden 
call; her mother was ill. By the time she got there, her 
mother was dead, and she called my secretary, her best 
friend, to say she wasn’t coming back. Miss Huddleston, 
my secretary, is going to send her things to her; in the 
meantime, I offered to buy the house, to help the poor 
girl out.” 

“It’s really very lovely.” 
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“Then it’s yours.” ; 

The man moved in fast, there was no question about 
it. He could be heard asking if he could strengthen Ellen’s 
drink. The Scanner heard her murmur a soft “Yes.” 

The Green Hornet signaled the Scanner to come back 
to its nest in the trunk of Black Beauty. He said: “Kato, 
let’s take a look at Miss Huddleston’s address.” 

Again they went skimming through the night. The 
papers would be full of it tomorrow; though the streets 
seemed deserted, a few people always thought they saw 
The Green Hornet’s car, and phoned the police about it. 
No matter. 

A sudden hunch, a premonition, an intuition suddenly 
made The Green Hornet’s brain tingle. He said: “Kato, 
let’s get home.” 

The chauffeur nodded, and in the driver’s mirror The 
Green Hornet saw Kato’s dark eyes glitter through the 
holes of his domino. The car went around a corner fast; 
Black Beauty’s speed seemed to have increased. 

Suddenly, Black Beauty braked to a smooth halt. 

There, a few feet in front of the rear garage door, full 
in the glare of the headlights, was a strange-looking bundle. 

Britt Reid didn’t gasp or give a start of surprise. He was 
out of Black Beauty in an instant. He bent over the body. 

It was the body of Julie Carr, the brunette secretary of 
Robert B. Pletten; the day secretary and the evening 
companion. 

The Green Hornet had known this was coming. Sooner 
or later his adversary had to give a sign. The battle was 
joined; Pletten knew who his enemy was. 

Kato was reaching for his mask again; the Green Hornet 
still had his on. He nodded at Kato. 

They put the girl’s body—it was still faintly warm— 
in the back of the limousine, The Green Hornet got in 
front, next to his driver. “Pletten’s home,” he said. 

“Sure,” Kato said. “But that’s what he’d expect you to do. 
He might have other men than the Donaldson brothers.” 

The Green Hornet shrugged. He liked to think that he 
was completely lacking in conceit, but he knew it wasn’t 
so; he was human and putting the girl’s body on his 
premises was an insult. 

He couldn’t feel regret for her death; he hadn’t known 
her, except that afternoon in the car. He felt much more 
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regret for the death of Hank Guyon, whom Mike had 
said was a promising youngster, a good newspaperman. 

There was no doubt in The Green Hornet’s mind that 
he could kill Pletten; but if he did, he’d never know what 
the engineer’s plan was. And there was the possibility 
that Pletten was only a front man, or at best the head of 
a syndicate. 

If so, the syndicate had certainly chosen a man of ex- 
treme ruthlessness. So far as The Green Hornet could 
tell, the Carr girl had been killed because Pletten wanted 
her house as bait to lure Dr. Ellen Johns into some scheme 
of his. 

But that didn’t make sense. A man who drove a Rolls 
Royce in the evening and a Continental convertible sedan 
in the daytime would not stint on money; if he had wanted 
a lure for the doctor, he would have bought one. 

“Here we are,” Kato said. He switched the headlights 
to polarize, and turned off the almost silent motor, and 
they drifted up to the front of a white marble building, 
looking more like a museum than a home. 

“Let’s find a back entrance,” The Green Hornet said. 

They got out, each carrying his polarized flashlight in 
his left hand, his Hornet gas gun in the right. There was a 
small alley on one side of the marble building; they drifted 
up it, lights probing for traps or obstructions. 

The Green Hornet was leading. Suddenly he jumped 
back, almost landing on Kato’s toes. 

An iron fence, made of sharpened bars, had just fallen 
where he had been. It quivered for a moment and then 
came to rest, looking as if it had always been there. 

There was a gate in the middle of the fence, but it 
was padlocked. The Green Hornet took his Stinger out of 
his pocket and focused it on the padlock; as the maddening 
sound filled the air, the lock disintegrated and they went 
on through the gate and down the rest of the alley. 

Then they were in a small courtyard, where two ashcans 
and a bin for rubbish were the only furnishings. The 
Green Hornet pointed at the back door of the house. 
Kato cut the lock out with his Stinger, and very cautiously 
they entered. 

The Green Hornet opened the refrigerator, which was 
the first thing they saw. Apparently it was a meat ager; 
there must be another refrigerator someplace else. 
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Kato pointed out the size of the roasts stored away. “A 
big staff,” he said. “We better stay out.” 

The Green Hornet nodded. “But—” 

He never got to finish. There was the tiniest of scrab- 
bling noises, a rush of warmth, and the biggest Great Dane 
he had ever seen was leaping at them across the tiled floor 
of the kitchen. 

Kato went in under the dog, caught his hind legs, jerked 
him over backward. Coming down, the dog hit his head 
on the back of a chromed kitchen chair, and was still for a 
moment. The Green Hornet made sure he’d stay still for at 
least fifteen minutes with a treatment from the gas gun. 

There was no question of searching the house; they 
just went and got the girl’s body and put it in the kitchen. 


9 
An Artful Crime 


The morning papers made no mention of the death of Julie 
Carr. But they were full of stories on the burglary of 
Robert B. Pletten’s town house; a valuable painting had 
been taken. The Green Hornet was mentioned. 

Britt Reid read the account while he ate his breakfast. 
It seemed a futile and almost childish move on Pletten’s 
part; The Green Hornet had reversed a trick so he would 
sic the cops on The Green Hornet. 

He said: “Let’s take a little trip back to Pletten’s, 
Kato.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

But there wouldn’t be anything to see. If Pletten had 
complained about being burglarized, it meant that he 
was opening his house to the police; and that might be a 
way of saying that there was nothing there to see, to 
discover. 

Even a snake likes to keep his own nest clean. 

It was six-thirty in the morning when they stopped in 
front of the marble house, or as near in front as they 
could; police cars were all over the place, and press cars 
and portable TV units, one of them from Britt Reid’s 
TSTV. 

But a publisher rates; the reporters and television men 
might someday want a job from him, and the cops might 
want a break on a story. They parted to let him through. 

Pletten was talking to Inspector Karin of the Burglary 
Detail. 

Both men looked up when Britt Reid came in; the 
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inspector stood. Pletten said: “Short-handed on the Sen- 
tinel, Reid?” 

“Oh, I’m taking a personal interest in this case,” Britt 
Reid said. “Art is one of my hobbies. What did they take?” 

Pletten said: “The Green Hornet? He’s not much of a 
connoisseur. Lifted a Monet that’s not half so valuable 
as some of my other paintings; the Van Gogh right next 
to it, for instance.” . 

“You're sure it was The Green Hornet?” 

Inspector Karin said: “Very little doubt. A half dozen 
people said they saw the car in the neighborhood.” 

“Pd like to see the place he took the painting from,” 
Britt Reid said. “And if you have a picture of the missing 
painting, Pletten, the Sentinel would be glad to run it for 
you. Should help the police in recovering the Monet.” 

“It'd be.a great help,” Inspector Karin said. 

Pletten was silent as he stood up and led the way 
through a door. Britt Reid stopped and examined the door. 
Though it was faced in rosewood veneer, it was as solid 
as a bank vault’s seal; chilled steel, almost a foot thick, 
in striated layers. The lock was a combination one. 

But a tool had marred the veneer and scarred the 
steel. Britt Reid raised his eyebrows. “This door looks 
proof against anything but TNT.” 

Inspector Karin said: “I never saw anything like it. I 
don’t see how they could have applied so much pressure.” 

“The Green Hornet must know the old saying: Give me 
a fulcrum and a long enough lever, and Ill move the 
world,” Pletten said. 

They entered a long, narrow room, lined a little too 
thickly with paintings for beauty or contemplation. A 
bare patch halfway down the room on the left showed 
where the Monet had been hanging. 

But Britt Reid didn’t go there at once. Instead he paused 
in front of each painting, starting on the right of the door, 
then reversing to look at the left wall. Except for an 
occasional grunt, he was silent. 

He worked all the way down to the end of the windowless 
hall, then back again. 

Finally, he stopped in front of the blank space. “Quite 
a connoisseur, your thief,” he said. “The Green Hornet or 
someone else.” 
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“I beg your pardon,” Pletten said. “You haven't even 
seen the Monet, have you?” 

“No,” Britt Reid said, “but if it’s genuine, it’s unique. 
These others are all copies. Some of them aren’t even very 
good copies, either.” 

Inspector Karin said: “The hell!” 

Pletten said: “You must be quite an art expert, Reid.” 

Britt Reid said: “No. Feair-to-middling, Pd say. It 
doesn’t take an expert.” He looked directly at Pletten; the 
engineer looked confused and annoyed. “Who bought 
them for you?” 

“A very dear friend,” Pletten said, shortly. “I suppose 
the insurance company won’t pay off.” 

Inspector Karin said: “They'd certainly want to look 
over the remainder of the collection.” The policeman 
sounded as though he’d like to laugh but didn’t dare. He 
said: “Considering everything else, I’d better put my men 
on treating this as an inside job.” 

Pletten raised his hand as though to restrain the officer; 
then dropped the hand to his side again. It hit his thigh 
with a smart crack; the engineer was restraining a mur- 
derous rage. 

Britt Reid said: “If you get me a photograph of the 
missing painting—” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” Pletten said. “If these are 
phonies, the Monet is, too.” 

Britt Reid turned away. “Not much story now. Or, per- 
haps, a much bigger one.” 

He started out of the gallery. Pletten said listlessly: 
“Better let me go first. My Great Dane’s loose in the 
house.” 

Inspector Karin said: “That’s another thing I don’t 
understand. With that dog loose, I don’t see how the 
burglar—” 

Pletten interrupted him: “The Green Hornet.” 

“No,” Inspector Karin said firmly. “The Green Hornet’s 
no amateur. I don’t like him; he’s kept this city in an up- 
roar for years—but he’s not the type to steal a fake paint- 
ing. It wasn’t him, even if he was seen around here.” 

Then the policeman added: “Pll see you to your car, 
Mr. Reid.” 

Pletten let them go. 

As Britt Reid reached for the door of the convertible, 
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the inspector said: “What do you make of it, Mr. Reid?” 

Britt Reid shrugged. 

“Fake insurance claim?” 

Britt Reid said: “Robert B. Pletten’s a pretty rich man. 
Petit larceny seems beneath him.” 

The policeman half grinned. “Thirty thousand dollars 
may be petit larceny to you, Mr. Reid, but it’s several 
year’s salary to me. And rich men sometimes have trouble 
staying that way.” 

Britt Reid shrugged. “I don’t believe that door was 
jimmied.” He opened the convertible’s door and got in. 

“I don’t either, now. But I did. Something new’s what 
you got to expect in police business.” 

Britt Reid waved and said: “The paper, Kato,” and 
drove off, 


10 
The Phonies 


Mike Axford was in Miss Case’s office, wrangling gently 
with Miss Case. Britt Reid could never decide whether 
those two hated each other, or whether their constant 
bickering was a form of affection. 

He asked Miss Case if there was anything urgent, found 
out there wasn’t, and called Mike into his office. Mike said 
gloomily: “Nothing on Nona Diamond.” 

“Anything on Pletten?” 

Mike said: “Nothing you couldn’t have gotten from 
a cub reporter. Went to engineering school, worked for 
a big electrical company, resigned to go into business for 
himself—theatrical lighting—branched out into showcase 
lighting, and was asked to take over the outfit here. Did.” 

“Private life?” 

“He likes the ladies. No crime there.” 

Britt Reid swiveled around to look out the ine at 
the city stretched below. “I suppose not, Mike. Liking 
lovely ladies is no crime. Liking them dead is.” 

Mike said: “Huh?” 

“Julie Carr, his day secretary and nightclub compan- 
ion, got herself killed last night,” Britt Reid said. 

“There’s nothing on the City News wire about it.” 

“There won’t be,” the publisher said. “The body’s gone.” 

Mike said, slowly: “Britt, I never have been able to 
figure out how you know some of the things you know. 
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It’s like you had maybe a private line to The Green Hor- 
net.” s 

The reporter peered at his employer’s face; Britt Reid 
kept that face impassive. “I was born into the newspaper 
business,” Britt Reid said. “The trouble with you, Mike, 
is that you didn’t work on a paper till you were fifteen or 
so.” 

Mike said: “That is a low blow, boss.” He stood up. 
“Anything else?” 

“Dr. Ellen Johns. Pletten’s making a play for her now.” 

Mike scowled, twisting his extraordinary memory. 
“Child psychologist,” he said. “She does regular work 
with kids, too, whataya call it—pediatrician. She’s trying 
to get what she calls an Unusual Children’s Clinic going 
in the city. The woman’s page gave her a plug on it a few 
Sundays ago.” 

“Then leave her to me. You find out who’s taking Julie 
Carr’s spot in Pletten’s office. And anything else you can on 
the Carr kill, and the Donaldson thing.” 

“I sure will. Killings that don’t make the morgue’s my 
meat.” 

Mike got up and lumbered out. 

Britt Reid leaned back in his chair, and locked his 
hands behind his neck and stared at the ceiling. Then he 
leaned forward and pressed the buzzer for Miss Case. She 
came in and perched one hip on the desk, her dictation 
book in her hand; after looking at Britt Reid’s face, she 
laid the notebook down. 

Finally he said: “How are you at getting girlish secrets 
confided in you?” 

“From girls?” 

He nodded. 

“Oh, darn. I thought you were going to give me an 
opportunity to ply my sinuous guiles on a handsome in- 
ternational spy.” 

“I think there’s something wrong with that sentence, but 
let it go. Dr. Ellen Johns mean anything to you?” 

“Pediatrician. Child psychologist.” 

Britt Reid said: “She’s trying to raise money for a 
clinic. The Sentinel is interested in helping her.” 

“Since when?” 

“About ten minutes ago. Call her up, see if she’ll have 
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lunch here in the office with us. You and me. If she will— 
preferably today, but tomorrow if we have to—order lunch 
for three and lay it on thick. Cocktails. Wine, if you think 
so.” 

“Goody, goody. Do I get to know what secrets we're 
after?” 

“Robert B. Pletten,” Britt Reid said. 

Miss Case made a face and went out. Britt Reid started 
scanning the clipboards, making a note on a margin now 
and then, working fast. 

When he finished, he buzzed Miss Case, who came in 
and got the board for distribution to the managing editor 
and the TV station manager. She said: “Got the good 
doctor on the phone. She’s going to try and shift some other 
appointments around and call me back.” 

“Good girl,” Britt Reid said. 

The next job he had to do was one that he could have 
delegated. But he felt restless; he didn’t like being mysti- 
fied, and that was the way he found himself. The only 
apparent explanation for Pletten’s activities was that the 
lighting engineer was insane; and that was no explanation 
at all. 

He reached for the phone book, looked up something in 
the classified, was relieved to find that there were only 
six companies or places doing the kind of work he was 
interested in. 

Then he and Kato went downstairs and got the con-. 
vertible out. Britt Reid handed the list he had made to 
Kato and sat back; Kato, noticing that his employer was 
unusually quiet, just drove. 

They drew blanks until they hit the fourth place. Mr. 
Emil Sedona had not cleaned any paintings for Mr. Robert 
B. Pletten or for Miss Julie Carr or for anybody named 
Donaldson, but, yes, he had done some work for a Miss 
Huddleston. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, rubbing his hands together. He 
was a small, dark man, almost gnomelike as he crouched 
over his hands, savoring a happy memory. “This I would 
remember. A very big order. Dozens and dozens of paint- 
ings; she would bring me two, and I would clean them, 
and she would bring me two more. . . . I was enabled to 
buy a new car with the fee. Not a new new car, you under- 
stand, but a new secondhand car, much better than my old 
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one, which was dying a sad, sad death. Yes. And such 
paintings, not my style, you understand, but so rare.” 

“Or imitations of ones so rare,” Britt Reid said. 

Mr. Emil Sedona pulled himself together, no great 
distance. “Sir! I know paintings!” 

“But you said these were not your style. I imagine 
you're pretty modern in your own painting.” 

Mr. Emil Sedona beamed. “You recognize me as artist, 
despite my present setting of commerciality. You are 
interested in modern painting?” 

“My house is Danish,” Britt Reid said. “I might be 
able to use a painting or two.” 

Half an hour later he had acquired an abstract and a 
friend. Mr. Emil Sedona insisted on sealing the friend- 
ship and the purchase with a cup of tea. 

As he sipped, Britt Reid asked: “How could you be 
sure that Miss Huddleston’s paintings were real?” 

“Texture,” the little man said. “Paint. A man in my 
business—it has little to do with my art—studies paints and 
canvases. You have to know what you are cleaning to 
keep from removing the patina, and still get the painting 
bright and interesting. And style, really. I wasted some 
years in art school before I decided that all that was taught 
there was how to imitate the masters.” 

“And these were not imitations.” 

“But definitely.” 

Britt Reid said: “If a man wanted imitations of his old 
masters made—the way rich women have their jewels 
imitated to wear in places where they might be stolen— 
who would you go to?” 

Mr. Emil Sedona snorted. “I would find the largest art 
school and I would hunt up the most honored graduates. 
Then I would see which of those graduates had spent most - 
time at the school, and him I would hire.” 

“A very good idea,” Britt Reid said. 

He paid for his painting, carried it out to the car. Kato 
looked at it, proped up in the back heat. For once he 
permitted himself to step outside his daylight role of be- 
ing the perfectly trained servant. “Anyone I know, sir?” 

“My sainted grandmother,” Britt Reid said, lightly. 
“No, it’s a gift for you to hang in your room. Keep you 
company.” 
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66 ir.” . 

“Tonight we case the residence of one Joyce Huddles- 
ton,” Britt Reid said. “And I’ve got Mike out trying to 
find out what the aftermath was on the Donaldson foray 
last night.” 

Kato chuckled. “I made a couple of phone calls,” he 
said. “You have to send to England to get a Rolls Royce 
wheel replaced. The distributors just don’t expect them to 
break. “PI bet they fly a man over here to see what 
happened.” 

oe be all right if he isn’t a rocket expert,” Britt Reid 
said. 

Back at the office Casey said: “Our medical pigeon is 
coming in as soon after one o’clock as she can make it. 
Okay?” 

“Okay,” Britt Reid said. “Figure out when we'll be hav- 
ing coffee and have one of the girls in the outer office 
buzz me then. I’ll make my excuses, and you can see what 
you can do about pumping her.” 

“Done and done.” 

He went into his inner office and gave the ten-o’clock 
and second editions the perusal they needed; then he dic- 
tated a couple of memos to people who had slipped up a 
little—a copy-desk man, a printer, a reporter who had 
spelled a name wrong—and turned on the television, 
watched his station, scouted the opposition, and dictated 
a couple of memos, both to the station manager. 

By which time it was one. He washed up and changed 
his shirt and tie, and was all ready when Miss Case buzzed, 
came in, and said that the doctor was there. 

There was a private dining room off his suite; it would 
hold as many as twelve lunchers, but Miss Case had had 
the leaves taken out of the big table, and set the room up to 
be as hospitable as possible. There were flowers on the cen- 
ter table, and the drinks had been put on a coffee table by 
the window, with three chairs set loosely around. 

Miss Case hostessed and Britt Reid studied Ellen Johns 
as sharply as he could without her noticing it. She was very 
fair-skinned, so much so that her blood could distinctly be 
seen coursing across her cheek bones. 

Her nostrils flared upward a little, adding to the ex- 
treme delicacy of her face. At the medical banquet she 
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had looked so out of place that Britt Reid hadn’t noticed 
how very attractive she was; now it stood out almost 
flamingly. 

Miss Case—no slouch herself when it came to attractive- 
ness—brought the doctor a cocktail, and handed Britt Reid 
one, too. Then she poured for herself, and they all set- 
tled down around the coffee table, muttering little phrases 
of greetings. 

“I thought of having our woman’s page editor here,” 
Britt Reid said, “but I think we'll have Miss Case handle 
this herself. She’s my secretary and a good deal more; 
really assistant publisher,” 

“Overwhelmed,” Miss Case said. “Positively over- 
whelmed, Mr. Reid.” 

But Dr. Ellen didn’t laugh. She said: “It’s hard for a girl 
to get ahead in most fields. I wanted to be a general prac- 
titioner, but pediatrics is one of the few fields where 
women aren’t discriminated against.” 

“You're a psychiatrist, too, aren’t you?” Miss Case asked. 

“No, a child psychologist, it’s different. I’m not a Freud- 
ian. Really, the work I specialize in shouldn’t be called 
psychology at all. Just as I hate calling the clinic I want 
to start a place for unusual children. It’s for mentally 
handicapped kids, but you can’t use that these days. 
You're supposed to think positively.” 

Miss Case drained her cocktail, got up for refills. Britt 
Reid drank up, but the doctor, after a first sip, had put her 
drink on the coffee table. A very serious young woman, a 
personality completely at odds with her fragile, girlish 
appearance. 

Britt Reid glanced at her hands. They were long- 
fingered and rather weak-looking. On the fourth finger of 
the left hand there was a pale band, where a ring had 
been. 

While Miss Case, pouring, masked him from the doctor’s 
eyes, he nodded at the hand. Miss Case winked, to indicate 
she’d already noticed. 

Looking at the guest’s untouched cocktail, Britt Reid 
said: “Ring for lunch, Miss Case. ... You say that what 
you do shouldn’t be called psychology, Doctor?” 

The girl shook her head. “You're dealing with such 
simple problems that the theoretical part of it can be 
learned in a few weeks. Psychology really deals with neu- 
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roses, emotional problems. These kids don’t have them, as 
long as they are recognized as handicapped. When they 
are put in competition with normal children, of course, 
they get frustrated, and that could be called a neurotic 
problem, but mostly it’s a matter of showing them how 
to do normal, simple things—tying their own shoe laces, 
using a spoon to eat with, that sort of thing.” Unexpectedly, 
she added: “They can be quite lovable and affectionate, I 
suppose.” 

This was going to be a grim luncheon, Britt Reid thought. 
This Ellen was much more a serious doctor than a girl; 
in fact, the first impression of girlishness was gone. 

The waiter from the employes’ restaurant wheeled in 
the luncheon tray and began serving. He took out the 
cocktail flask and the empty glasses, and Dr. Ellen’s full 
one; Britt Reid hoped, rather frivolously, that he’d drink 
the cocktail rather than throw it away. 

Ellen poured the wine, and again the doctor touched her 
lips to the glass and then neglected it completely. Britt 
Reid said: “Have you given any thought to a board of di- 
rectors for your clinic? That’s very important, you know, 
in raising money. The Sentinel’s prepared to give you 
publicity, and even free advertising, and I suppose I ought 
to put some of my money where my mouth is, but a thing 
like this could run into real money.” 

“About two million dollars,” the doctor said. 

Miss Case said: “Too little for a foundation, too much 
for an individual.” 

Then the young doctor said what Britt Reid had hoped 
she’d say: “Do you know Mr. Pletten, who is with the 
electric-lamp factory? I’d like him for chairman.” 

“I’ve met him,” Britt Reid said. “He was at the dinner 
the night before last, the Medical Society one. Weren’t 
you with him?” 

The girl’s fair skin flushed. “No, I wasn’t with him. In 
fact, that was only the second time I’d seen him, and the 
first time I didn’t think he noticed me at all.” 

Over their guest’s head, Miss Case looked at Britt Reid. 
She looked startled; it was a remarkably unfeminine re- 
mark, 

“That’s right,” Britt Reid said. “You had another guest, 
that clergyman, what’s his name?” 

Dr. Ellen blushed again. Unconsciously she rubbed the 
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een. 

Miss Case pushed her salad away, and said: “What other 
names can you give us?” 

Ellen started fumbling around with names that seemed 
to mean little more to her than tags remembered from 
newspaper stories. Miss Case made notes. 

Britt Reid took over. “Miss Case and I know most of the 
philanthropists in the city. We'll get up a tentative list of 
people to invite to be directors. Now, what will this clinic 
do? Research? Prevention? Or just training of children 
already handicapped?” 

The doctor said: “Research isn’t too feasible. We know 
what causes children to be mentally handicapped; that is, 
what causes most of the cases, almost all of them. Cerebral 
deoxygenation, either prenatal or during some sort of 
operation. Congenital V.D. used to be a major cause, but 
that has almost disappeared.” 

Britt Reid said: “Deoxygenation?” 

“If the brain is deprived of oxygen for even a very 
short time, mental impairment, to one degree or another, 
is almost certain to result.” 

Britt Reid started. He went on talking to his guest— 
he was quite serious about throwing the Sentinels influence 
behind the clinic—but he hardly heard the answers he was 
getting. 

Another window had been opened on the activities of 
Robert B. Pletten. It was a small window and there was a 
rusty screen across it, but something could be seen. 

The girl from the outer office buzzed the executive 
dining room, then, and he excused himself and left Dr. 
Ellen to Miss Case. He picked up Kato and the convertible 
and went to police headquarters. 


Inspector Karin was in his office. He greeted the news- 
paper publisher cordially and asked what he could do for 
Britt Reid. 

“Anything more on the Pletten thing?” 

The policeman shrugged. “We ran a check on Pletten 
himself. Seems stable financially. We fingerprinted every- 
one who works in the house and sent the fingerprints off 
to the FBI in Washington. I’ve got a couple of men 
checking on known art thieves. In time it will work out. 
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ə - e Were you on the level about the rest of the col- 
lection being fakes?” 

“What made you think I wasn’t?” 

“You seemed to be giving Pletten the needle about 
something. You don’t like him, do you?” 

Britt Reid said: “I don’t know him well enough to dis- 
like him. But it’s true about the paintings. Is Joyce Hud- 
dleston one of the people you printed?” 

The inspector looked blank. 

“She’s Pletten’s night secretary.” : 
“Oh, that one, pretty blonde girl. We talked to her. No, 
we didn’t print her; why should we? She was on duty at 
the plant all night. . . . She’s working double duty today. 
His chief secretary had to leave town in a hurry; illness 

in the family.” 

Britt Reid nodded. 

The inspector said: “I think Pletten is The Green Hor- 
net. After all these years, I think we have a chance of 
catching The Hornet!” 

“That would be a great day for the city,” Britt Reid 
said. ' 

“The greatest! Think it over. Isn’t it like The Green 
Hornet to fake a robbery at his house, just to let the police 
in to search it?” 

“Yes,” Britt Reid said. “It is.” 

Back at the office, Miss Case had little to report. She and 
Ellen had gotten reasonably friendly. “I don’t know what 
you’re planning, Mr. Reid, but, don’t do anything to hurt 
that poor girl. She’s had a pretty drab life. Worked her way 
through college, and then worked for two years as an aide 
in a mental institution to get money for her medical edu- 
cation. I don’t think she ever had a real girlish date in her 
life.” 

“She mention her broken engagement?” 

“That minister she was engaged to was a real dud. Now 
this Pletten is giving her a rush, and she doesn’t know 
which way is up.” 

Britt Reid said: “She’s going to be hurt, but not by us. 
Pletten’s pumping her, and when he gets through, he'll 
drop her as fast as he rushed her. Maybe she’ll go back 
to her minister. Don’t the lovelorn columnists advise con- 
sulting your pastor when in trouble?” 


11 
A Social Call 


Once more the city slept; and once more Black Beauty 
purred through the night. 

It came to rest in the alley behind a small, expensive 
apartment house, pretty far downtown, but, even so, sur- 
rounded by shrubbery and trees. 

The Green Hornet sent the Scanner out to reconnoiter. 
Everyone in the apartment house seemed to be asleep; at 
least there were no lights burning. He guided the Scanner 
back to its berth and stepped out of the car. 

Kato took up a post under a tree near Black Beauty, on 
watch, 

The Green Hornet didn’t want to leave any traces of 
this visit; the Hornet Stinger was in his pocket, and he 
hoped it would stay there. He used skeleton keys to open 
the front door of the house, and then went up the steps 
slowly and carefully. 

There were only three fioors, with two apartments to a 
floor. The rent on each apartment couldn’t have been less 
than five hundred dollars a month, absolutely out of the 
question for a secretary, but Joyce Huddleston lived on 
the third floor, in the east apartment. 

The door of her apartment refused to open to the skele- 
ton key; the lock turned, but there was apparently a night 
latch on the inside. The Stinger would have cut it away in 
a moment, but there was this need for secrécy. 

There was no hall window. The Green Hornet fingered 
the Stinger in his pocket, and sighed. Then he quietly 
crossed the hall, and went to work on the lock there, the 
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one that kept him out of the western top-floor apartment. 

The door opened in less than a minute. 

Inside he carefully locked up behind him. 

He was in a small foyer with two doors; one door led 
to a closet, the other was open to the main rooms of the 
apartment. He went that way, and was in a living room, 
eerily lit by the street lamp outside, filtering through the 
moving branches of the trees. 

He felt the television set; luckily it was cold. If the 
people in the apartment had been looking at the set, they 
had turned it off quite a while ago; they had had plenty of 
time to get soundly asleep. 

But, of course, they might have been reading or playing 
cards or just talking. He felt the lamp bulbs, wondering 
if they were Pletten products. All cold. 

Oh. There was a dining room, without a window. Past 
it was a kitchen, not very large. It had a window that 
would have done very well, except that it was adorned 
with an iron plant stand and a number of big flower pots. 

It would be almost impossible to climb through them or 
to move them all without making a racket. 

The Green Hornet sighed again, and moved silently on 
his rubber soles out of the kitchen, through the dining and 
living rooms again, and softly palmed the knob of the . 
bedroom door. 

The door opened easily enough. 

Somehow or other he had expected to see a couple 
asleep in the bedroom, but there was only one person there, 
a man, rolling around slightly on a huge double bed. 

The bed had to be a double, and a big one at that; this 
was the biggest man The Green Hornet had ever seen. As 
big as the heavy in an old-fashioned Chaplin comedy. 

Green silk pyjamas were stretched tight over huge biceps 
and ponderous thighs. 

But the size wasn’t fat. If this lad woke up, it would 
be a battle, and one whose outcome would have to be de- 
cided by the Stinger or the gas gun. No normal-sized man 
with a normal-sized brain was going to tackle that mon- 
ster. 

And—worst luck of all—all that body slept with its win- 
dow closed. 

The Green Hornet crossed to the windows. They were 
casement type, made of iron. He took a tiny golden oil 
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can out of his pocket, and squirted the hinges and the 
catch, which was locked. Then he wiped his finger tips on 
his sleeve and slowly opened the catch. 

So far, so good. The crank turned evenly and slowly, 
and the window began opening. 

When the window was far enough open, The Green 
Hornet put one leg over the sill, then the other, grabbed 
firmly with his hands and looked out. 

There was an ornamental band of stone protruding be- 
low the window, but it looked much narrower than it had 
from down below. In fact, it was not more than six inches 
wide. 

The Green Hornet turned and prepared to walk along it. 

The man in the king-size bed woke up with a roar. The 
building was soundly built, and it didn’t vibrate as he 
walked to the window, and, grumbling, began to crank it 
shut. 

The Green Hornet fell to his full length, and hung on to 
the stone windowsill with his fingers. 

His hands were strong, his fingers like steel, but it was 
hard work. He didn’t dare bring his feet up to rest on the 
ledge; it would have brought his head over concealment no 
matter how he crouched. 

The giant finished shutting out the night air and went 
thudding back to his bed, still grumbling. The sound of the 
spring complaining could be heard distinctly through the 
closed window. 

The Green Hornet fiexed his fingers, first one hand and 
then the other, until they were usable again, their fingertips 
sensitive to slight holds on the stone facade of the apart- 
ment building. 

He went along the ledge, toward the apartment of Miss 
Joyce Huddleston. 

Eventually he made it; he didn’t enjoy a second of that 
awful traverse. 

Not many people fear night air these days; fortunately 
Joyce Huddleston wasn’t one of them. Her window was 
open. 

But it was screened. 

Still, there was the windowsill to cling to with one 
hand while the other used the oil can and then a tiny 
screwdriver to remove the screen, reach inside, set it on 
the floor. He would have liked to drop it, but a loose 
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windowscreen on the ground might attract a night watch- 
man or cop. 

Finally the window was clear; The Green Hornet put a 
leg over the sill, then the other one, and was again stand- 
ing as a man should stand, instead of clinging like a fly. 

It felt good. 

He took the flashlight out of his pocket, set it to polarize 
and turned it on. 

Even in the weird light Miss Huddleston made a pretty 
picture as she slept, her blonde hair fluffed out on the 
pillow. She was a much sounder sleeper than her neigh- 
bor, the bedclothes were completely undisturbed; they lay 
as they must have been when she got into bed and pulled 
them around her creamy neck. 

The Green Hornet woke her up by placing the heel of 
his hand firmly over her mouth. She came to thrashing, but 
unable to scream. 

Her eyes showed her terror of the man in the green 
domino and the green-black hat and coat. The Green 
Hornet waved his gas gun in front of her eyes; he had put 
the flashlight away, but there was enough street light for 
her to see. 

He said: “I have no intention of killing you. But this 
gun could render you unconscious before a scream left 
your throat. If I take my hand away, will you be quiet? 
Tm just here to talk.” 

The terror in her eyes faded under the stroking of his 
soothing voice. She nodded, her mouth soft against his 
palm. He took the hand away. “Mind if I sit down.” 

The girl said: “Please.” 

The Green Hornet started to sit on the edge of the bed, 
then thought better of it and pulled up a straight chair. He 
said: “You know who I am?” 

She nodded. 

‘Tm not going to hurt you. But someone else may be 
about to. Pletten found out today that you stole all his 
paintings and substituted copies.” 

Joyce Huddleston gasped and sat up straighter in the 
bed, pulling the covers up with her to cover her shoulders. 
She didn’t try to deny her crime. She asked: “How do 
you know?” When The Green Hornet didn’t answer, she 
said: “It doesn’t matter, does it?” 
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He said: “No, it doesn’t. You know he murdered his 
other secretary, don’t you?” 

She shook her head, her blonde hair flying. “Julie had 
to go home.” 

“I know. Her mother or father died, and she had to go 
take care of the other one. Did she ever mention her par- 
ents?” 

The fair head shook, no. 

“Did she have pictures of them on her desk? Did she 
go home to visit on her vacations? Did you ever think 
of her as a devoted daughter?” 

No, and no and no. 

“What do you think, then?” 

Joyce moved her mouth as though her tongue was dry. 
She twisted her lips and said: “He—didn’t love her any 
more. But I didn’t think—” 

No, she didn’t, The Green Hornet said to himself. They 
never do. “He said he was in love with you.” 

“Yes.” 

“But that was before he knew that you had robbed him.” 

She nodded. “Well—it wasn’t robbery. I mean, he had 
those paintings because they were valuable, and he wanted 
the best, he always wants the best of everything. But no- 
body ever looked at them, they were just like banknotes 
in a vault. So...” Her voice trailed off. 

Then suddenly, she flared. “I don’t believe you. I just 
don’t believe you. Julie went away some place. He gave 
her money and sent her away some place. It would have 
been in the paper if she was dead.” 

The Green Hornet laughed. “I didn’t think you’d be 
the one to underestimate Robert B. Pletten.” 

“And I saw him this afternoon. I worked all day, be- 
cause Julie had gone away! He would have said some- 
thing about the paintings!” 

The Green Hornet let that go. She knew Pletten a lot 
better than he did and she would lose the debate that was 
going on in her mind. He said: “I came here to warn 
you, but let’s let that go for the moment. He’s attempting 
to move a woman doctor into Julie’s house. Either as his 
new pet, or he’s going to sell her the house at some ridicu- 
lous figure. I want to know why. I need to know why.” 

Joyce Huddleston said dully: “He likes girls.” 
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The Green Hornet shook his head. “No. This is a pretty 
girl when you first look at her, and then she isn’t attractive 
at all. Some boy that was afraid of women might fall for 
her, but not a man like Pletten. He plans on using her, 
just as he used you—and Julie.” 

Joyce said: “Look the other way a minute.” She slid out 
of bed without seeing whether he did what she asked him, 
picked up a robe from a chair and slid into it. “I'm going 
to make some coffee.” 

The Green Hornet had been there quite a while; he was 
anxious to get away again. He followed her into the 
kitchen, a mirror image of the one in the other apartment, 
the one inhabited by the giant. 

He said: “What’s Pletten’s plan? What is he aiming for? 
This girl’s a pediatrician, a baby doctor. How would that 
fit into what he’s doing?” 

“But it wouldn’t,” Joyce said, her hands busy with a 
copper-toned percolator, her eyes genuinely puzzled. 

“Then you know what he’s doing.” 

She shook her head without conviction. She finished 
plugging in the percolator, turned away, fluffing her hair. 
“TI see if there’s some cake or pastry or something.” 

“That isn’t nec——” 

The Green Hornet sensed danger behind him; or, per- 
haps, he felt the draft from an opening door. He turned, 
the gas gun jumping into his right hand, his left diving 
into his pocket to press the Hornet Sting on for Kato. 

As he brought the gas gun to bear, something hit him 
across the wrist and the gun went flying. He was brightly 
showcased in the kitchen; his assailant was in the shadows 
of the dining room. 

The Green Hornet leaped forward into the shadows to 
equalize the situation; a blow like the kick of a bull 
elephant sent him back against the dining room wall. 

His eyes cleared fast. The big man from the other apart- 
ment was there; it didn’t take the brain of The Green Hor- 
net to figure out that the plugging in of the percolator had 
been the impulse that sent off a signal in the airless bed- 
room over there. 

The green silk pyjamas seemed almost luminous in the 
dark dining room. The Green Hornet charged forward, his 
eyes down; yes, the bull-man had not taken time to put 
shoes on. 
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The Green Hornet’s shoes were steel tipped. He feinted 
with both his fists, got the man’s head up, and stamped on 
his toes sharply. The big throat let out a roar that was oddly 
high-pitched, almost a soprano, and for a moment The 
Green Hornet was in the clear; he darted past his assailant 
and into the darker living room. 

Backing up all the time, The Green Hornet got to the 
front door. He had time to find that the night latch was 
now open; though blind on the outside, it was bulky enough 
to contain an electronic device that would open on a radio 
signal, 

Sure that Kato could get in, The Green Hornet went 
forward again to meet a charge; he didn’t want to find 
himself cornered against the door. 

Apparently Pletten’s man hadn’t brought a gun; maybe 
because silence was valuable, maybe because of his con- 
ceit in his size and strength. As the big man came forward, 
The Green Hornet rolled himself into a ball and flung 
that ball at the massive knees. 

The heavyweight body tripped and went flying forward. 
The Green Hornet jumped up and came down on the back 
of the green chest with all his weight; several cubic feet 
of air went out of the big chest with a roaring “whoof,” 
and the man lay still. 

Kato got there, then, his gas gun at the ready. The Green 
Hornet retrieved his own weapon, dropped it into his 
pocket. 

Joyce was still in the door of the kitchen. The Green 
Hornet turned to her. If the big man came to—which was 
unlikely—Kato would handle him. The Green Hornet 
said: “You're a lot stupider girl than I took you for, 
Joyce. If you change your mind, run an ad—public ste- 
nographer, baby sitter, fine French laundry, anything—on 
TSTV. Put an address on it, where you'll be hiding out.” 

“I’m not going to be hiding.” 

“When you think it over, I think you will.” 

Two minutes later Black Beauty was heading home. 


12 
Underground, 
Out of Sight 


The next day was quiet. Mike turned up nothing new on 


Pletten, there were no alarms, Britt Reid stayed away from 
the lighting factory, away from Pletten’s home, the jewel 
box where Dr. Ellen was or was not installed, the apartment 
of Joyce Huddieston. 

Britt Reid rested, fulfilled his duties as a newspaper 
publisher and a TV-station owner, his position as a lead- 
ing citizen of the city. He was waiting for dark. 

The only thing he did about Robert B. Pletten and his 
works was to phone the home city of Dr. Ephraim Prescott, 
the man who had gone from being a leading surgeon to a 
retired nonentity in such short order. 

He couldn’t reach the doctor. Instead he got a woman 
who sounded as though she had been crying. He asked 
about Dr. Prescott’s future plans. 

“We have nothing to say to the press,” she said. 

“To whom am I talking?” 

She said: “This is Miss Johnover. I’m—I was Dr. Pres- 
cott’s office nurse.” 

“Well, all I want to know is if Dr. Prescott, now that 
he’s given up surgery, is going in for research or teach- 
ing or perhaps just travel.” 

“Dr. Prescott has nothing to say to the press.” But be- 
fore she hung up, he thought he caught the distant sound of 
a sob. Things were worse with the city’s honored son than 
they had expected. 

Britt Reid sent a memo to the newsroom to have the 
wire editor and any of the news staff who had friends on 
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the papers in Prescott’s city follow up. Then he went back 
to his routine duties, 

He was home and eating his dinner when he asked Kato: 
“If you had a body to get rid of, without trace, what 
would you do?” 

Kato serving dinner was very different from Kato behind 
the wheel of Black Beauty. “I haven’t thought about it, 

ip I 

“Pletten threw his house open to the police. He made 
a big point of it. I don’t think any painting was taken; I 
think if it was, it was taken by Pletten and is probably 
back in its place now. He wanted a clean bill of health 
for that house, and he wanted it on his own terms, at his 
own time, because someplace in that house the girl’s body 
was either stored or disposed of. Where?” 

“I don’t know, sir. Some more blancmange, sir?” 

Britt Reid allowed some more of the bland dessert to 
be put on his gilt-edged plate. “We put the body there, all 
right. And it never left the house. If whatever he has, what- 
ever he does, is at the factory, he’d have fixed it so the 
police went there. Down, I think, Kato, down.” 

“Sir?” 

“Under the house. A basement, and then a subbasement, 
and then a sub-subbasement. It’s the only answer.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Another cup of coffee, Kato.” 

They waited till eleven o’clock to start out, in order to 
give the streets a chance to clear. Then they changed their 
clothes, brought Black Beauty out from her underground 
stall and hurried through the streets. 

The marble house looked like a tomb in the night. Con- 
sidering that it belonged to a man in the lighting business, 
it was remarkably dark. Or perhaps there were iridoor 
shutters that kept even cracks of light from filtering out. 

The Green Hornet sent the Scanner up to explore the 
roof. There was a superstructure there, as there usually 
was on houses in this neighborhood, a shack set over a 
staircase to give weather protection to the hatch. 

“Shall I stand by, boss?” Kato asked. 

The Green Hornet shook his head. “Lock Black Beauty 
and come with me. This is going to take both of us.” 

Kato nodded. From the center of the dashboard he took 
a thing that looked like an ashtray, but was really an 
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electronic device for opening the doors of Black Beauty 
once they had been commanded—electronically—to lock 
themselves. No one except Kato could now get into the 
car with an ordinary blowtorch; the chilled steel and sand- 
wiched fiberglass of which the body was made would not 
yield to everyday tools. 

Then, Kato raised the passenger’s seat in the front com- 
partment and took out climbing tools: grappling irons of 
tempered steel; light, strong nylon line; mountain climber’s 
crampons; short, heavy-headed hammers for driving the 
crampons into the stone; and ice axes. 

The back of the house was not marble, but heavy blocks 
of standstone. They went down the alley; the iron fence 
was in place, but its lock was still ruined by the Hornet 
Stinger. The Green Hornet wondered what the police had 
made of that. 

They avoided the kitchen door; the dog would be in 
there. He might have the run of the whole house, but if 
they stopped him on the top floor, there would be much 
less chance of anybody finding him before they had 
finished their exploration. 

Kato, the better climber, went first, setting crampons, 
threading nylon for his chief, who followed along rapidly, 
using his ice axe when he had to, dropping it back on its 
lanyard when he didn’t. 

They were a little out of breath when they got to the 
tar-and-pebble roof. The Green Hornet stung the lock 
off the penthouse door, and they were inside, their flash- 
lights on polarize, cautiously making their way down the 
stairs to the top floor, down through a boarded-in stair- 
case perhaps twelve feet long, very steep. 

It ended in an unlocked door. But unlocked doors are a 
menace; they may have electrical or electronic connections 
that sound far away; they may even be boobytrapped, 
with explosive doorknobs. 

So The Green Hornet burnt the hinges off with his 
Stinger while Kato held the door upright with a rubber 
suction cup. Then he lowered the loose door to the floor 
and they stepped over it and were in the house proper. 

A single, low-powered bulb dangled from an old- 
fashioned cotton-wrapped wire. From the number of doors 
in proportion to the length of the hall, this was the old 
servants floor; it smelled musty and disused. 
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The Green Hornet had come prepared; he took a stetho- 
scope out of his pocket and listened at each door, without 
discerning the sound of anyone breathing. 

They went down to the next floor, walking carefully on 
the edge of the stair treads to avoid making the boards 
squeak, 

A little luxury was allowed here; the hall was carpeted, 
the brass-and-crystal doorknobs were polished, the lights 
in the hall were ceramic handmades, hung on brass chains. 
The wood of the paneling and doors was bleached mahog- 
any, not the most elegant of materials, but bright and 
cheerful and modern. But there was no sound of breathing 
here, either. 

The stairs leading down from this fioor were not enclosed 
and not wood; a marble staircase curved gracefully down- 
ward. It was on these steps that they again met the great 
Dane; The Green Hornet had begun to fear that the rage 
of Robert B. Pletten had been turned against the animal 
for failing to do his impossible duty. 

A whiff from the gas gun dropped the dog in his tracks; 
Kato bent and shoved a syrette into the heavy flank muscle; 
enough narcotic in there to keep him out for an hour or 
more, 

But it took the two of them to haul the heavy body 
along the carpeted hall and place it on the stairs that led 
to the unused top story. 

Now more caution was needed; as they went down the 
curving marble stairs, voices came to them. But then it 
was possible to isolate them; the call came from an open 
double doorway on the left. 

Kato went first, tiptoeing, hurrying but not relaxing the 
necessity for absolute silence. The Green Hornet, following 
him, took time to glance into the drawing room, where 
Pletten was entertaining guests: Dr. Ellen, Dr. Pfefferman 
and his wife, a couple The Green Hornet didn’t know. 
Ham Donaldson, in a black suit, white shirt and black bow 
tie, was pouring cordials. 

The house possessed a so-called English basement, part- 
ly aboveground. Laundry room, help’s living room, a brick- 
lined kitchen, a door that should go down to the cellar; no 
present inhabitants. 

It was, not surprisingly, much better locked than a 
cellar door should be. Since Ham Donaldson was almost 
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certain to be coming this way soon, and was not unobser- 
vant for all of his stupidity, the Hornet Stinger was out of 
the question. The Green Hornet worked with his little 
case of picklocks and his skeleton keys, and they were at 
the head of a flight of concrete steps going down. Down 
they went. 

Their shoes were steel-tipped, but the rest of their soles 
were crepe rubber; they didn’t have to make noise unless 
they wanted to, and this was one of the times they didn’t 
care to. 

The Green Hornet, in the lead, used his flashlight care- 
fully, probing for boobytraps; he was acutely aware of 
the steel fence that had nearly sliced him in two in the 
alley. 

Suddenly he paused, raised his hand for Kato’s at- 
tention, pointed. The next two steps were fake, merely 
concrete-colored canvas stretched over air; anyone who 
stepped on them would undoubtedly fall into an elephant 
trap. 

The Green Hornet stepped over the two phoney steps 
without difficulty; Kato jumped them from two steps fur- 
ther up, and they went on down until they were on the cel- 
lar floor. 

Just a cellar: a furnace, a bin of coal for it, a broken 
and discarded bicycle against the wall, some musty-looking 
bundles of old newspapers and magazines, a sink against 
the wall. 

Kato went one way, The Green Hornet the other, search- 
ing for secret panels in the wall or floor. There were none. 

Then The Green Hornet chuckled softly and grinned 
under his mask. Kato shrugged, and The Green Hornet 
pointed at the furnace, glowing slightly red, and putting 
out some heat. 

“Who uses coal these days?” The Green Hornet asked, 
softly. “And anyway, it isn’t cold enough out for a glowing 
furnace.” He went and quietly opened the big cast iron 
door. 

Inside a simple arrangement of infrared bulbs put out a 
glow against the furnace walls. Behind them there were 
more artificial-stone steps, again going down. 

And again, The Green Hornet took the lead, with no re- 
laxation of his vigilance against traps. There was a hand- 
rail, but he carefully didn’t touch it; and perhaps it was all 
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right, perhaps Pletten had felt that this was so far inside 
his web that traps were unnecessary; there were no more 
false steps-or falling iron barriers. 

The steps came to an underground tunnel, level, lit by 
porthole type lights. The Green Hornet looked at them 
apprehensively; Robert B. Pletten was in his own domain 
when it came to lights. 

The Green Hornet bent over so as not to pass his head — 
directly past the lights; so did Kato. 

At the end, the tunnel took a turn and then there were 
steps going up. The Green Hornet stopped at the foot of 
them and said: “We've gone under two houses and come 
up under a fourth.” 

Kato nodded. 

“Remember the third house down from Pletten’ s?” 

“A rebuilt carriage house,” Kato said promptly. 

There were a dozen of them left around the city, old- 
fashioned symbols of real wealth, stables with carriage 
storage and living quarters for drivers and grooms up- 
stairs. Converted into apartments or even single houses, 
they were highly desirable these days, with the odor of 
horses long gone and the odor of stability and faded 
glamor still re 

The Green Hornet stung the lock off the door, and they 
went up into the cellar. 

It was what it had to be to carry the weight of stamping 
horses; heavy steel uprights all over the place, supporting 
a cantilevered concrete floor, which would carry the creo- 
soted wood of the horse stalls. 

Long bins on concrete-block legs filled most of the cel- 
lar. “Mushroom beds,” The Green Hornet said. “Lots of 
the old-time millionaires had them under their stables.” 

But it was hardly the time or place for a lecture on 
mycology. They went up.ordinary cellar steps, using extraor- 
dinary caution, and came out where the horses used to 
enter from the street. 

Like all the former carriage houses The Green Hornet 
had seen, this one had been redecorated. A very nice 
cherrywood table just inside the front door carried a majol- 
ica table lamp and a silver-gilt plate for calling cards, about 
half-filled in a day when hardly anybody used cards any- 
more. 

The floor was tiled in big squares of black and white 
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rubber tile; the old, curving ramp that let some of the 
horses sleep upstairs had been left, but it was covered in 
the same checkerboard pattern, somewhat reduced in size. 
Stall partitions had been removed to make the whole fioor, 
except for the ramp, one room. 

They started up the ramp. The next floor was an apart- 
ment, very gorgeous, apparently a bachelor’s, judging from 
the heavy decor and the clothes in the closets; no less than 
three dinner jackets and a tail coat hung in one closet. 

That was in the bedroom, featured by a huge four- 
poster bed, complete with tester. There was a bathroom 
off it, with a tub big enough to swim in; there was a living 
room, with silk pillows piled high in front of a fireplace; 
there was a dining room with banquettes, heavily padded, 
and a tiny kitchenette. 

There were no steps going up. 

“It’s a four-story house,” Kato whispered. 

The Green Hornet nodded. The two top stories had 
been sealed off. He led the way back to the bedroom. The 
four posts of the bed touched the ceiling, the cloth of the 
tester concealing it. “Elevator,” The Green Hornet said, 
pointing at the bed. 

Kato nodded. 

But they couldn’t use the elevator; it would surely warn 
those above them if anyone started it. And Pletten’s men 
—Ham Donaldson, the giant in the green pyjamas—were 
formidable. 

There was a double-sash window in the kitchenette, 
open a crack at the bottom. They oiled the slides, and 
then, both of them working, slid the window up as far as 
it would go. 

The Green Hornet sat on the sill and pushed his head 
and shoulders out the back into the cool night. His flash- 
light picked up a window directly above him, and little 
slits of light outlining it, a lit room with the shade pulled 
down. 

It was only about ten feet from this window to the 
one up there, and the wall was more than rough enough 
to be climbed with the lightweight equipment they had 
brought along. 

Kato again went first, much the better human fly of the 
two. 

When they were against the shaded window, supporting 
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themselves on ropes wrapped around specially designed 
crampons, The Green Hornet switched his flashlight to X 
ray and directed it at the window. 

The light cut through the shade all right, but it gave an 
indistinct picture; X ray is not highly suitable for distance 
work. 

The third floor seemed to be all one room, a workroom, 
with machinery of some sort and a number of men, sit- 
ting on benches. 

Kato tried to peer in through the tiny slit the shade left 
at the bottom, and at the sides. “Can’t see,” he muttered. 

The Green Hornet started cutting the glass out of the 
frame, while Kato got out his suction cup to keep it from 
falling. 

The glass came away, and they lowered it to the ground, 
still held by the suction cup, tied to a nylon line slung 
through a crampon’s eye. 

The Green Hornet slipped through the window, crouched 
under the sill. Kato followed him. Their gas guns raked 
the workroom, their left hands clutched the Hornet Stings 
in their pockets, but none of the working men turned to 
look at them. ; 

Then one of the workers sneezed, and when The Green 
Hornet saw him grope on the workbench in front of him 
for the box of tissues that sat there, he realized that all 
of the men were blind. 

It shouldn’t have been a scene of horror—blindness is 
pitiable, not horrible—but it was. 


13 
The Workshop 


The Green Hornet whispered what he had observed to 
Kato; his helper nodded. 

Now they had time to see what the men were, exactly, 
doing. In front of each of them stood a laboratory-type 
vacuum pump; it was busily taking air out of ordinary 
electric light bulbs. As each bulb emptied, a little buzzer 
sounded, and the workman tending the pump turned a 
cock in a line running from a pressure tank at his elbow; 
when the bulb was, presumably, filled, he sealed it off 
with a glass rod from a rack over a bunsen burner, and 
put the finished bulb in a carton. 

The Green Hornet had a vague idea that light bulbs 
had once been made this way; certainly they weren’t any 
longer. These were something special, to fulfill some more 
than special purpose. 

If he could get one of the bulbs, or a carton of four of 
them, to take away, he’d be content with the night’s work. 
But he didn’t see how he could; the blind are notoriously 
keen hearers, it was only the noise of the vacuum pumps 
that had kept them from hearing the window being cut. 
If he crept forward to where he could grab a bulb, he 
would be within arm’s reach of one of the blind workers, 
who would surely hear him. 

Then something else occurred to him; why a light in a 
room that held only blind men? 

There must be a sighted overseer who had just—and 
luckily for The Green Hornet and Kato—stepped out. 

‘He was trying to decide whether they had better leave 
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while it was possible when it became impossible. 

The foreman was back. 

It was the big man who had worn the green pyjamas 
last night. He didn’t look any smaller in white shirt and 
dark trousers, partly covered with a tan shop coat. 

He held the door, and two girls pushed steamtable 
trays into the workroom. Then the big man shut the door. 

One of the girls was quite pretty; both were young and 
well-built. The prettier one said: “Want to eat first, 
Gibby?” 

The big man shook his head and told them to feed the 
“boys.” 

It was obvious that the girls had done this before. They 
came down the line, one on each side, putting bread and 
butter, dishes of hamburger and French fries, cups of 
coffee in easy reach of the blind men. 

The Green Hornet and Kato crouched under the window- 
sill as the girl on their side of the workbenches came 
closer. But the table she was pushing was between her and 
them; she passed on and rounded the worktable, started 
up the other side. As she passed one of the men she was 
serving, he put his head back and whispered something to 
her; she smiled and patted his cheek. 

Like everything connected with Robert B. Pletten, it 
was remarkably efficient. In two minutes all the men had 
been served and were eating and drinking. One of the 
girls brought in a TV tray and put it in front of big 
Gibby and served him. He got a steak sandwich instead 
of hamburger, and he got special attention, too; the girls 
stood behind him, one leaning on each of his massive 
shoulders as he ate. 

The girl who had passed so close to The Green Hornet 
and Kato, the one who had been whispered to by one of 
the workers, leaned down now and whispered to Gibby. He 
laughed, and went on eating. 

That huge frame would take frequent and weighty stok- 
ings, The Green Hornet thought. But Gibby gobbled down 
his midnight snack, and stood up, wiping his mouth with a 
paper napkin, which he tossed over his shoulder. The girl 
on that side bent to pick it up, and Gibby spanked her 
lightly; she stood again, laughing. It seemed like a well- 
rehearsed act. 

Some of the workers were getting up from their benches, 
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stretching, walking around, leaving through what was 
probably a restroom door. Two of the men set up a chess- 
board and began to play. 

It was probably the best time to get a bulb, perhaps 
the only one. The milling workers would conceal him from 
Gibby and the girls, and he would not be conspicuous in 
a room where everyone was moving around. 

The Green Hornet signaled to Kato to stay where he 
was, and himself stood up and moved slowly toward the 
worktable, drifting when anyone got too close to him; the 
broadcloth of his black-green jacket would feel different 
from a workshirt even to a sighted person, and would be 
a dead giveaway to an alert blind one. 

He was nearly to the table when he sensed alarm with- 
out Kato buzzing him on the Hornet Sting. 

Gibby was strolling down the room toward him, grinning 
broadly. 

At once The Green Hornet took in the situation. The 
girl had seen him; or the worker who whispered to her had 
told Gibby about the intruders. A plan had been set up 
long ago to handle situations like this; make no fuss, take 
it easy, if an intruder gets into the workroom, he won’t 
get out. 

Gibby’s massive hand was pulling a blackjack out of 
a hip pocket. The blackjack was also massive. 

No time to lose. The Green Hornet darted to the work- 
table, snatched- up a carton of bulbs, tossed it to Kato, 
gave Kato the getaway signal, and turned to face Gibby. 

The big man came on, still grinning, the blackjack 
slapping at his thigh. 

The Green Hornet shot the sap out of the thick fingers, 
using full power on the gas gun. 

Leaving, the blackjack recoiled hard into Gibby’s thigh. 
The big man roared and went to one knee. 

The Green Hornet turned and went for the window. 

And then he was almost overwhelmed. The blind men 
were on him, clawing at him, catching his clothing, going 
for his face with their strong workmen’s fingers. 

He couldn’t use weapons against handicapped men; it 
was even repulsive to him to shove back at them, keep 
them clear of him. 

Then something snapped him out of his mood; the 
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prettier of the serving girls had snatched up the blackjack 
and was craning over the shoulders of the blind men try- 
ing to swing at The Green Hornet’s head. 

He shoved all around him with his superhuman strength, 
and the workers went sprawling, one of them bowling 
into the girl, and The Green Hornet was clear to dive for 
the window. 

He not only dived for it, he dived through it, aware 
that, though he was three stories up, he was safe, for Kato 
would have been certain to leave a nylon life line securely 
fastened to crampons and sill. 

The Green Hornet almost missed the line, it was so 
thin. But it was strong; he braced his feet against the 
rough building wall, shoved his shoulders and hips well 
out, and ran down the wall in approved human-fiy manner. 

When his feet hit solid dirt, they were running. He 
had automatically sized up the yard and its environs as 
he went down. There was a fairly low board fence at one 
end. He ran for it, taking off when he was six feet away, 
landing with one hand on top to vault. 

A bullet went by his ear, but there was no sound of 
explosion; Gibby must have an automatic with a silencer. 
If The Green Hornet was unlucky, if the big guard had a 
rifle, there could be trouble. 

But in the night, at a distance, a pistol was no great 
threat. Still The Green Hornet crouched as he ran, taking 
what cover he could from the board fence. ` 

He was in a backyard, reeking of garbage. The rear of a 
restaurant. But this late the restaurant had closed. The 
Green Hornet stung the door open and was in a room 
full of refrigerators and freezers. 

He trotted across it, and through an open door into a 
kitchen. Soup was simmering on the back of one stove; he 
made a note of it. A restaurant that kept a true pot au feu 
going all night was worth knowing about. 

Through swinging doors into the public part of the 
establishment. Very nicely done, in wine-red velour, with 
gilt touches and French mirrors on the walls. 

Then the front door. There was a glass diamond set 
in it; he peered out; the street seemed deserted. As he 
opened the night latch—why ruin the lock with the 
Hornet Sting?—he turned the sting on to guide Kato and 
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Black Beauty to him. He had not given Kato a thought up 
till then; the driver was better at getting away than The 
Green Hornet himself. 

The Sting in his pocket answered. He took out his 
watch and set it on guide, leaned in the shadows by the 
restaurant entrance until Black Beauty swept around a 
corner. 

The name of the restaurant, he noted, was Foytt’s. 
French, as he had surmised. 

Kato said: “Where to?’ ; 

“Short haul,” The Green Hornet said. “Back to Pletten’s. 
If his guests have gone, we may call on him.” 

The marble house was still dark. But The Green Hornet 
knew, now, which room was occupied; the side drawing 
room one flight up. Kato turned on the Scanner generator, 
and The Green Hornet guided the Scanner up over the 
house and then down again until it hovered right where 
the window had to be. 

But tight, blackout-type curtains covered the window. 
The screen remained blank. The Green Hornet shifted to 
sound and cut video off to avoid straining the portable 
generator that powered the Scanner. 

He had to turn the electronic ear up to its full capacity 
to hear anything at all. Then he heard the voice of Robert 
B. Pletten, soothing and persuasive. Kato said: “His guests 
are still there.” 

“One,” The Green Hornet said. “One only. That’s the 
voice of a man talking to a woman, alone.” 

Pletten was saying: “But what I have in mind would 
benefit all mankind. No more worries, no more discontents, 
everything decided for them.” 

The voice of Dr. Ellen said: “You are joking, Bob, you 
are surely joking.” 

Kato said: “Damned funny love talk, boss.” 

“Funny talk anyway you look at it.” 

Robert B. Pletten said something in a voice too soft for 
the Scanner to transmit. 

Then Ellen’s voice rose to a scream: “I will not do it. 
I will not help you!” 

Kato said: “I guess we—” 

Ves.” 

They were out of the car in a hurry. The Green Hornet 
had to take time to command the Scanner to come back; 
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the delicate instrument could be ruined by being left in 
the air without a controller. 

As the trunk lids began to close on the Scanner, The 
Green Hornet started across the street after Kato, who 
was already stinging the heavy metal front door of Plet- 
ten’s marble home. 

The Green Hornet joined him; the two stingers hit the 
door with horrid force; it rocked and bowed, and finally 
burst inward; it was as strongly built as the door of Fort 
Knox must be. 

They went through the door shoulder to shoulder, their 
Hornet gas guns in their hands—and were at once at- 
tacked. 

Ham Donaldson, still in his decent black servant’s suit, 
and Gibby were both there; Gibby must have come over 
from the undercover light-bulb plant to report on the visit 
from The Green Hornet, and he had alerted Ham Donald- 
son; certainly that plug-heavy would not have had brains 
enough to guard the door without orders. 

Gibby went for the gun in his belt; but he had failed 
to remove the silencer, which stuck in his waistband, and 
before it came clear The Green Hornet had stunned him 
with the gas gun. 

Meanwhile Kato had taken Ham Donaldson out of the: 
fight with the deadly Gung Fu attack, a kick, a punch, an- 
other kick. Donaldson went down like a sledge-hammered 
steer. Kato gave him a shot from the gas gun to hold him. 

The Green Hornet was darting up the stairs before 
Donaldson hit the floor. Kato trotted after him. 

They ran silently, on the rubber part of their soles; but 
the carpet was thick on the stairs, they wouldn’t have had 
to worry about alarming Pletten. 

They burst into the drawing room, where Pletten had 
been playing the gracious host when they went down the 
stairs before. Robert B. Pletten was standing in front of 
the drink table, his hands thrust into the side pockets of 
his dinner jacket. 

The young woman doctor was sitting on a gilt chair in 
front of the blacked-out window. She was smiling serenely 
at the two intruders. 

Pletten chuckled: “The Green Hornet, eh? I half ex- 
pected you. What did you do with Gibson and Hamilton 
Donaldson?” 
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“They'll be all right,” The Green Hornet said. “Sooner 
or later. Pm taking this girl out of here, Pletten.” 

Pletten shrugged. “Fine, fine. I was going to drive her 
home, but it’s late and I’m tired. Free taxi service, eh?” 

He stood back, bowing. “You can put those guns away,” 
he said. “I’ve heard about them. Shoot some sort of nar- 
cotic gas, don’t they? The thing is, Green Hornet—or 
would you prefer Mr. Hornet?—you are in my house. 
And I am not without devices and protections. If you get 
out, it’s because I let you. So—kill me, and you die on the 
way to the door. Knock me out, and the same thing hap- 
pens.” 

“Dead man’s control, eh?” 

“Exactly. I have to be here and alive and conscious to 
keep things from happening to you. I expected you. I let 
you in—Gibby and Ham don’t matter—because I wanted 
to see if you lived up to your reputation. You do. And I 
might have use for you, and for your henchman here, some 
day. So take the girl and go.” 

The Green Hornet nodded, his eyes narrow through the 
domino. Kato went over, took Ellen by the arm, just above 
her elbow. She arose doeilely, still smiling as she had 
smiled when they broke in. 

Kato led the girl down the stairs. The Green Hornet 
backed out after him, the Hornet gun still pointed at 
Pletten. 

Pletten got in the last word. He said: “How does it 
feel to be the mouse instead of the cat for a change?” 

The Green Hornet didn’t answer. 

They went through the ruined bronze door and out into 
the street. At Black Beauty Kato opened the rear door 
and handed Ellen in; then both men took their seats and 
Black Beauty rolled away. 


14 


The Girl Who Was 
a Doll 


On the back seat of Black Beauty, The Green Hornet felt 
the girl beside him, warm and young and rather beautiful. 
He said: “What was it that Pletten wanted you to do, 
Ellen?” 

The doctor didn’t answer him. 

He said; “Surely, you don’t think you have any loyalty 
to him?” 

Still no answer. 

Puzzled, The Green Hornet said: “This isn’t a case 
of professional ethics, you know. Pletten isn’t a patient of 
yours, he didn’t consult you professionally.” 

Ellen said: “I’m hungry.” 

“What?” 

“Td like some milk and crackers and a cup of cocoa.” 

Black Beauty swerved a little as Kato reacted to that. 

The Green Hornet said: “Turn into a side street, Kato.” 

When they were in a good, dark street, The Green Hor- 
net had the car stopped and turned on the dome light. Ellen 
blinked. “That hurts my eyes. I am tired and I’m hungry.” 

“I know. You want a bowl of milk and crackers and 
some cocoa. And if you answer a few questions for me, 
you'll get them very soon. What else do you like to eat?” 

“Cookies. Cake, ice cream. I like chicken, especially 
the drumstick.” 

“And what do you like to do? Go to the zoo?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

The Green Hornet sighed deeply. “Do you play with 
dollies?” 
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For the first time the clear brow wrinkled. “I—used to. 
But—I don’t think I have a doll any more.” 

“Do you ever suffer from coryza?” 

The furrows were deep over her blue eyes. “I don’t 
know that word. And I’m hungry and you said a few ques- 
tions, but you’re asking lots and lots of them.” 

The Green Hornet snapped out the dome light and said: 
“Let’s go home, Kato.” 

“Home? Our home, boss?” 

The Green Hornet said: “Yes.” He sounded very angry. 
“Home. We’ll take her with us, and I know what’s worry- 
ing you. She'll find out about where and how we keep 
Black Beauty and who we are and where we live.” 

“Yes,” Kato said. “That’s what I was thinking.” 

“And it won’t make the least little bit of difference,” 
The Green Hornet said. “Because she won’t remember 
what she saw, and she won’t care abeut it, and she won’t 
tell anybody about it. Pletten saw to that.” 

Kato started Black Beauty up, turned it toward home, 
driving expertly and competently. 

Ellen, indeed, showed absolutely no interest in all the 
precautions that The Green Hornet had set up to keep 
the world from knowing that he was Britt Reid. But when 
they were safely in Britt Reid’s house, she brightened 
when Kato was told to get her her milk and crackers and 
her cocoa. 

Kato kept his Oriental face impassive, but it was obvious 
that he was as puzzled as Britt Reid had ever seen him. The 
publisher sat wearily down and picked up the phone, dialed 
Miss Case’s apartment, told her to come over. 

Then he put the phone down and watched Ellen as she 
sat to her snack. She took the heavy linen napkin that 
Kato had given her, and tied it around her neck; then she 
started crumbling the graham crackers into the milk, 
smiling happily. 

Miss Case got there while the girl was still eating vo- 
raciously. Kato let Miss Case in and escorted her to the little 
dining room Britt Reid used when he was alone or enter- 
taining only a small party. 

Miss Case started when she saw the doctor at her repast. 
She said: “Hello, Ellen.” 

The girl giggled, a little milk running out of the corner 
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of her mouth. She also had a cocoa moustache. “Are you 
mad at me?” she asked. “People only call me Ellen when 


they’re angry.” 
“Pm not angry, Ellie.” Miss Case looked at Britt Reid 
wildly. He nodded, 


“We need a woman here,” he said. “You'll have to take 
charge of her, Miss Case. I don’t know where she'll go 
eventually, but maybe you could take her to your apart- 
ment for the time being.” 

“What—who—” 

“Pletten,” Britt Reid said. He reached for the phone 
again, asked Miss Case what Mike Axford’s home number 
was. When the efficient secretary had dredged it out of her 
memory, he dialed again. 

Kato and Miss Case watched him closely; surfeited, Ellen 
was blowing bubbles in her cocoa cup. 

“Mike?” Britt Reid stretched his legs out in front of 
him, and held the instrument loosely in his hand. “Drop 
everything and grab the first plane to Prescott’s home 
town. Dr. Ephraim Prescott. Get to see him, if you possibly 
can. And if any reporter in the business can get to him, you 
can. Ask him what happened to him, but he won't tell 
you.” 

Mike said something they couldn’t hear. 

“No,” Britt Reid said. “I’m not depreciating your pro- 
fessional capacity. I’m saying that ninety-nine to one, he 
won't know anything to tell you. His brain will have retro- 
gressed to that of a four- or five-year-old. He'll be a perfect 
doll, Mike, a zombie.” 

Mike asked something. 

“I don’t know for sure, Mike,” Britt Reid said. “As I 
say, it’s ninety-nine to one, and I’m hoping that the one is 
right and I am wrong. Call me when you have something, 
Mike.” 

He rang off and looked at Kato and Casey. “The worst 
part of it is,” he said, “that the only two people he’s 
worked on—that we know of—are doctors, who are cer- 
tain to get the closest possible examinations by the best 
possible specialists. He’s absolutely certain that what he’s 
doing can’t be detected.” 

“But why?” Miss Case asked. “Why in the world would 
anyone want to do a thing like that? Dr. Prescott—was— 
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a very, very valuable benefactor to the world at large. 
Ellen’s a valuable and harmless doctor. Why?” 

“In Prescott’s case,” Britt Reid said, “I would say that 
Pletten wanted to find out if his—process—would work 
on what was undoubtedly a first-class mind. He had un- 
doubtedly experimented on street bums and people like 
that, people who could disappear or turn up with their 
brains impaired, and cause no scandal. Now he was ready 
to try it on a much higher-class brain. And—I’m almost 
certain—it worked.” 

“And Ellen?” Miss Case asked. 

“He disclosed his plan to Ellen,” Britt Reid said. “He 
must have searched a long time to find her. A pediatrician 
who had specialized in the training of mentally handicapped 
children. He needed her for the final step of his plan.” 

Miss Case said: “I think I know what that plan is, but it’s 
a little hard to admit it without going crazy myself.” 

“Of course,” Britt Reid said. “After he has made child- 
ish idiots out of the rest of the world, he needed some- 
one like Ellen to retrain them so they can do the work of 
the world. The work of his world, because he'll run it, 
own it like I own my watch.” 

“Good Lord,” Miss Case said. 

Kato said, “Sir?” back in the personality he put on 
when he took off the green-black mask. “May I ask a 
question?” 

Britt Reid nodded. 

“Why didn’t he loose his gas—or turn on his light, or 
whatever he does—on us, sir?” 

“Think it over,” Britt Reid said. “Children are nice, 
but the children’s hour passes slowly. When he finishes 
taking over the world, he'll want a few of his equals— 
adults, with adult minds—to keep him company.” His 
voice got even more bitter. “The Green Hornet qualifies. 
And the reputation that we’ve built for The Green Hor- 
net makes him feel we'll go along with him, not have too 
many scruples. It is the best weapon we’ve got.” 

“It’s worked in the past,” Miss Case said. 

“Yes,” Britt Reid said. “But this time it’s not only 
the best weapon we’ve got; it seems to be the only one.” 

Miss Case went over and took Ellen’s hand. “Come on, 
darling. It’s late and you should be in bed.” 
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She led the girl away. 

Britt Reid said: “Wait a minute, Miss Case. Tomorrow 
take her down to the hospital and send her in. They'll take 
care of her.” 

“Check, Mr. Reid. And maybe it will wear off. Maybe it 
isn’t permanent.” 

“Sure.” But neither of them believed it. 


15 
The Revolt of 
the Zombie 


As the presses started shaking the Sentinel building for the 
run of the first edition, Britt Reid felt a rumbling, stinging 
sensation in his side. He answered the Hornet Sting, and 
rang for Kato. 

“The district attorney wants us.” 

Kato looked startled. “Mr. Scanlon? He’s never signaled 
before. I felt it, but I thought it was you; Pd started be- 
fore you rang the bell.” 

“Let’s go.” 

They did not really need the convertible; the Hall of 
Justice, where the district attorney had his offices, was 
just across City Hall Park. But they took the car, not 
knowing where they’d need to go next. 

Kato stayed with the convertible parked in one of the 
slots the county provided for the press; Britt Reid took 
the elevator to the fourteenth floor—there was no thir- 
teenth in the Hall of Justice—and the receptionist jumped 
up to open the inner door for the publisher. 

Scanlon was in the room where people waited to see 
him; his private secretary could be seen through an open 
door, guarding the inner precinct of the D.A. himself. 
Scanlon shut the door, and he and Britt Reid were alone. 

Scanlon was distinctly nervous. “I couldn’t use the 
phone,” he said. “Not through two switchboards.” 

Britt Reid had never seen Scanlon so elated. 

“There’s a man in my office,” the D.A. said. “And you'll 
never guess what he came to tell me.” 
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“Ts this the great F. P. Scanlon in whom the electorate 
put their trust? Get to it, man.” 

“This fellow wants to expose The Green Hornet!” 

Britt Reid shrugged. “Has he got a name?” 

“Hamilton B. Donaldson,” Scanlon said. 

Britt Reid laughed. “And I know whom he thinks The 
Green Hornet is. Robert B. Pletten.” 

Scanlon’s mouth came open, and his face showed all 
the firmness and outline of a skinless balloon. When he 
could speak, he said: “How did you—” 

“Not too brilliant,” Britt Reid said. “Donaldson and 
his brother Mac worked for Pletten. Mac was killed, and 
his body—together with what looked like a ten-ton truck— 
just vanished. Which is a habit bodies have when they 
are connected with Robert B. Pletten.” 

Scanlon continued to stare. 

His secretary opened the door and said: “The governor’s 
on the phone, Mister District Attorney.” 

Scanlon said: “Tell him I'll call back,” and made a little 
gesture of dismissal with the fingers of his right hand. 

The girl gaped and went back into her office, shutting 
the door behind her. 

Britt Reid said: “Pletten couldn’t get his henchmen 
to do the things they do if he didn’t give them some sort 
of a line about his importance and invincibility. Let’s go 
talk to this Donaldson. He isn’t very bright, is he?” 

Scanlon shrugged. “A fair-to-middling fifteen-year-old 
mind.” 

“Pd have rated him at about six or seven.” 

They went through the big-eyed secretary’s office into 
the district attorney’s spacious, stately lair. Ham Don- 
aldson was standing, twisting a hat in his blunt fingers; in- 
congruously, the hat was ornamented with a tiny red 
feather. 

“This gentleman is Mr. Britt Reid of the Sentinel,” 
Scanlon said. “I want you to tell him what you told me, 
Donaldson.” 

Ham Donaldson said: “Yes, sir... . Well, it was 
just—I dunno. I mean, Mr. Pletten is The Green Hornet. 
And—me, I was always the smart one in my family, 
Mac pretty much did what I told him to. And then, all of a 
sudden, it was the other way around. I felt like a little 
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kid, doing whatever anyone told me to, Pletten or my 
brother. And Pletten made me take the Rolls Royce and 
take it out where it got a wheel shot off it, and that’s no 
way to treat a Rolls. It’s worse than leaving a gun dirty 
after you fire it. Cars and guns, now, they ought to be 
taken care of.” 

Britt Reid stared. This was no Einstein, but it was not 
the stupid Ham Donaldson of yesterday and the days be- 
fore. He said: “Where’s your brother Mac?” 

“I dunno. Something happened to him, but it’s like I can 
hardly remember anything before this morning, when I 
woke up and went into the garage, and the Rolls was 
there with a beat-up wheel, and I remembered I’d done 
that. It made me want to throw up.” 

Britt Reid said: “Pletten has his home and his factory. 
Does he have any other place?” 

But all memory of the undercover light-bulb factory 
where the blind men worked had been wiped out of Ham’s 
memory. 

Britt Reid said: “Scan, this man needs protection. If 
Pletten gets to him, he’s dead. Dead and vanished. He 
won’t be much of a witness with his memory messed up 
the way it is, but he’s the only witness we have.” 

Scanlon said: “The county gives me money to keep a 
hotel suite for witnesses. I’ll see a couple of deputy sheriffs 
are put on guard there.” 

Britt Reid said: “Before you do that, make sure that 
none of the light bulbs in your suite were made by Plet- 
ten’s plant.” 

Scanlon gave his little shrug again. He was used to 
taking orders from Britt Reid and not asking questions. 


At two o’clock in the afternoon Britt Reid’s phone rang, 
and Miss Case said: “Mike Axford on long distance, Mr. 
Reid.” 

The old reporter’s gravelly voice sounded as though 
he was in the next room. “I did it, Britt. I got in to see 
Prescott. Next time give me some nice pleasant assign- 
ment, like maybe a three-car crash on the freeway, with 
everybody scattered out over a couple of acres.” 

“What is it, Mike?” 

“Something I never saw before, and in my years on the 
paper I thought Pd just about seen them all. He’s—Mr. 
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can hardly do anything for himself, and—You get the pic- 
ture.” 

“I get it, Mike. Come on home.” 

Britt Reid slowly raised his feet to his desk, and locked 
his hands behind his head. Time to think. To think deeply. 
Three people had been given the Pletten treatment, which 
was probably some sort of gas that cut off the oxygen 
from the brain for a crucial period. 

Ellen. Prescott. Ham. 

Britt Reid had talked to two of them, Mike had talked 
to the third. 

There was very little similarity among them. Prescott 
had gotten a whiff of gas when the bulb broke in his 
lectern, and had gone on to finish his speech. Then he had 
slowly deteriorated; the next morning he had been able to 
talk well enough, to act convincingly enough for his fel- 
low doctors to let him go on and operate on Maxwell 
Kinson; but he hadn’t been in good enough shape to bring 
the operation off successfully. After that, he had continued 
to deteriorate until he was apparently in much worse shape 
than Ellen was, or than Ham Donaldson had ever been. 

Ham, on the other hand, had been rendered stupider 
than he was normally, but not really childish. And Ham 
had recovered, rather suddenly. 

Ellen, completely different from the other two, had 
been talking with Pletten one minute, and the next—in 
the time it took The Green Hornet to get into the Pletten 
house and upstairs—she had been a charming, happy child. 

Of course, there was the chance that she would continu 
to retrogress, as Prescott had. 

Britt Reid hoped not. 

It seemed that Robert B. Pletten had not yet perfected 
his gas, if it acted so very differently in the only three 
cases that Britt Reid knew about. 

And yet, there was the clandestine light-bulb factory, 
with its blind workers. Pletten was certainly in production 
there. 

Would he stop production when he found out that Ham 
Donaldson had recovered? Or did he have several different 
gasses, only one of which had failed? 

And how about those workers in the hidden light plant? 
Were they naturally blind, or was this some more of Plet- 
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ten’s work? 

He reached for the phone and said: “Miss Case, have 
somebody dig into where a blind person would go to find 
work. There must be agencies or institutions or something.” 

“Done and done, boss. How about some lunch? Say, 
shrimp salad, iced coffee, hot buttered rolls?” 

“Sounds fine.” He had completely forgotten to eat. 


16 
Below the Law 


Dr. Luther Pendragon was a psychiatrist. He said: “It 
would be highly improper of me to reveal to a news- 
paperman—even one of your status, Mr. Reid—the results 
of my examination of a patient.” 

‘Tm not asking as a newspaperman. I’m a personal 
friend of Ellen’s, and my reasons for asking are personal, 
natural concern and interest.” 

“Even so. No, I am afraid not.” 

Britt Reid stood up, shook hands, thanked the doctor 
for his time, and went out past the brightly dressed re- 
ceptionist—therapy for worried patients?—and down to 
the street, where Kato held the door of the convertible 
for him. 

As they drove off, he asked: “Did you get them?” 

Kato said: “In the glove compartment.” 

Britt Reid smiled and took out a little can of microfilm, 
shot with Kato’s miniature camera. Larger than library 
microfilm, they could be read with a four-power viewer, 
handheld, and there was one of those in the glove com- 
partment, too. 

While Kato drove them home, Britt Reid read and oc- 
casionally snorted. The learned doctor had missed the mark 
by a mountain acre; the whole diagnosis was nonsense. 
Previous signs of instability: she had started to study psy- 
chology, but had failed to become a diplomat. Ellen had 
explained that herself, she had found that a complete 
course in psychology was not necessary. 
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Other signs: she had recently broken off an engage- 
ment of some standing. 

She had proposed setting up a clinic for mentally-handi- 
capped children without arranging for Freudian examina- 
tion of said children. 

And so on, and so forth. 

It was quite possible that a hospital that assigned Dr. 
Luther Pendragon to a case like Ellen’s was in need of a 
staff overhaul. Something for the Sentinel to look into. 

Britt Reid put the film back in its can and the can and 
viewer back in the glove compartment and asked Kato if 
he’d had any trouble getting them. 

“None at all. Went up the back elevator looking like 
a chauffeur—which I am, sir, after all—and opened the 
back door of the office with the second key I tried, I 
could hear you talking in the office; I was right behind you, 
snapping my little pictures.” 

“You feel good, Kato?” 

“Yes, sir, I do. I have a feeling things are just about to 
Start going our way. ” 

“I wish I shared your feeling.” 

Kato laughed and said: “You’re not supposed to, sir. 
You do the worrying, and I do what you tell me to. When 
you’ve worried enough, you'll come up with the answer.” 

“Let’s swap positions for a while.” 

Kato laughed again and stopped the car; they were at 
Britt Reid’s garage. 

Britt Reid called Miss Case and got the report. There 
were only three places in the city that got jobs for blind 
people; two of them were branches of national organiza- 
tions, the third had been set up just a few months ago. 

It was still business hours for people who didn’t work 
on afternoon papers. Britt Reid started to phone the inde- 
pendent employment agency, then thought better of it; 
instead he phoned the other two agencies. His name was 
known to them, and they talked freely. 

And so, after dark, Black Beauty was off again, with 
the two masked men in it. The goal this time was an apart- 
ment building not far from the Civic Center and the Senti- 
nel building, a respectable high-rent district that housed 
banks, famous brokerage offices, law firms with seven 
names in their titles; it also housed bucketshops, phoney 
importers who wholesaled narcotics, counterfeiters, em- 
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bezzlers and criminals against every law on the books. 

The apartment house was a fancy one, with an all-night 
uniformed doorman to provide protection for tenants who 
might be accosted by prowlers with intent to rob, kill or 
kidnap. 

Under the building there was a garage for the storage of 
tenants’ cars only; and two men were on night duty there, 
one to guard and the other to wash. 

When the limousine rolled down the ramp into the 
garage, the guard, surly, gun belted to his paunch, swag- 
gered forward. “This is just for the people who live here. 
If you’re—” 

He had seen the dominos, the weird and unmistakable 
construction of Black Beauty. He backed off, groping for 
his gun. Kato gave him a quick whiff of Hornet Gas. 

The carwasher was backed off, hands over his head, a 
sopping chamois rag dangling from one of his hands. He 
said: “Mr. Green Hornet, I’m not going to give you any 
trouble, honest I’m not. I—” 

Kato looked at The Green Hornet, who said: “Is there 
any place we can lock you up?” 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir. In the office there, it locks, on account 
of we keep spark plugs and fan belts and things there, and 
these chauffeurs—” 

“No good,” Kato said. “It’s just a glass box. Anybody 
driving in—” 

“Stay with him,” The Green Hornet decided. “And give 
the other one another sniff if he wakes up. Better take his 
gun.” 

A directory next to the office door told him which floor 
he wanted, and what apartment on that floor. He rode the 
automatic elevator up, and got off, checking his Hornet 
gas gun and his Hornet Stinger. All in order. He rang the 
bell politely, heard the merry tinkle of chimes inside. 

A woman opened the door. 

A woman? A zombie. Baby eyes stared out of her full- 
sized face; baby sounds tittered out of her shapely throat. 
“Tell Mr. Regnier that The Green Hornet is here.” 

Unsurprised, obedient, she turned away into the recesses 
of the apartment. 

Very fancy apartment, indeed. Oriental carpets on the 
floor, even here in the foyer, where visitors could be pre- 
sumed to occasionally arrive with rain water or even mud 
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on their feet, perhaps with dripping umbrellas. Gold 
sconces lit the room; the bulbs in them gave The Green 
Hornet a moment’s pause, but he crossed the foyer quickly, 
following the zombie-girl. 

As he came into a living room, richly Victorian, the 
girl was saying: “There’s a man to see you.” 

The Green Hornet said: “Mr. Regnier?” 

The man who faced him was short and rotund; his 
roundness was accentuated by huge tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles. Their circles were repeated by a round head, an 
almost invisible neck, a round chest and two almost cylin- 
drical, short legs, Fat kept the man’s arms from hanging at 
his sides. 

He said calmly: “No need to tell me who you are.” 

The Green Hornet said: “No, I suppose not. I’m here 
on business. Commercial business.” 

Mr. Regnier looked amused. “It’s after office hours.” 

“And this isn’t an office. But I’ve come to see about 
hiring—let’s say—thirty blind workers, all men, with some 
experience at electric-lamp manufacture.” 

“I see. Yes, I rather thought that was it. Seat?” 

The Green Hornet chose an overstuffed velour chair. 
Then, after a moment, he thought better of it; it was 
overhung by an old-fashioned bridge lamp. 

But the lamp wasn’t lit, and when he looked up he saw 
that the bulb bore the trademark of a nationally famous 
electric company. 

Mr. Regnier folded himself down on a straight chair. 
with a petit-point seat. He said: “What does one call 
you?” 

“Green Hornet. You act as though you expected my 
call.” 

“Well, I did. In a way. I keep in touch with our people. 
And when you broke into that pilot loft last night, they 
told me.” 

“They knew?” 

“Mr. Regnier said sharply: “They are blind, not stupid 
or deaf. When you appeared, one of the service girls— 
the girls who feed the men, keep the pilot plant clean— 
murmured your name or your title, or whatever you call 
it.” 

“You keep referring to that place as a pilot plant. 
What’s it piloting.” 
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Mr. Regnier took a cigar case out of his inner pocket, 
offered it. When the offer was refused, he took out a single 
cigar, very expensively done up in a glass tube and thin 
cedarwood inner lining. He fussed with this, laying the 
tube on an ormolu table top, peeling off the cedar and 
sniffing it before he discarded it, cutting off the tip of the 
cigar with a gold cutter, striking a wooden match on the 
side of a little silver box, waving the match to burn the 
sulphur off, and finally applying the flame to the cigar and 
inhaling, deeply. 

He exhaled, smiled, and said: “I have no idea, sir. Mr. 
Pletten said he wanted the men to work on something 
that would electrify the electric-light business, ha, ha... . 
You don’t find that a funny remark? . . . No matter. Since 
the project was a great and valuable ‘industrial secret, it 
seemed plausible and natural that it be conducted not at 
the factory but in a private house Mr. Pletten happened to 
own.” 

“He happens to own quite a few things,” The Green 
Hornet said. “Especially for a man who has been in our 
city less than a year.” 

“Is that right? I haven’t been here very long myself.” 

The zombie-girl came back, carrying a tray of coffee 
and the accessories for it. She removed the glass tube from 
the ormolu table and set the tray down. Mr. Regnier said: 
“I'm sorry I can’t offer you anything stronger, but I don’t 
approve of alcohol.” 

“Nothing, thanks,” The Green Hornet said. The girl 
left the room. 

Mr. Regnier made a gesture of apology and poured him- 
self a cup of coffee, which he sugared and creamed heavily 
and stirred vigorously. Sipping and puffing his cigar, he 
looked even happier than before. He checked the conversa- 
tion back to The Green Hornet: “At your service, sir.” 

“Yes, sir, but it isn’t really a business. A one-man non- 
profit setup. This is my life work; and I prefer not to work 
with the national organizations. Too many society-lady 
volunteers for my taste. I pay the people who work for 
me, and I make the decisions. I am not overfond of com- 
mittee meetings, sir.” 

“Yes. Well, you say you keep in touch with the people 
you place. Have any of them noticed anything peculiar 
about Pletten’s operation?” 
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“Such as?” 

“Do they get extra pay for hazardous employment?” 

Mr. Regnier put down his coffee cup to wave away 
a cloud of smoke from in front of him. “Sir, the only haz- 
ard or violence there has been your visit.” 

“What would you say if I told you that your men are 
filling those lamps with poisonous gas?” 

The round face creased like a baby’s who has been 
pricked by an open safety pin. “I would say, sir, that 
Mr. Pletten did not seem to me to be a fool. If that were 
the case, he would have specified that the workers wear 
masks; and they would have. Blind men cannot always be 
choosers, but to imply that I would knowingly send my 
clients into a hazardous situation is dastardly, sir, das- 
tardly.” 

The Green Hornet did not apologize. “Have any of your 
people suffered ill-effects from working for Pletten?” 

“No, sir, they have not. And now, sir, my dinner will be 
ready soon, and it is our habit for my daughter and I to 
eat alone.” 

“Your daughter?” 

Mr. Regnier rose so quickly that cigar ash fell on his 
protuberant stomach. “The young lady who let you in, yes.” 
His round eyes flashed from behind the spectacles, daring 
The Green Hornet to comment on the girl’s obviously 
handicapped state. “She acts as my housekeeper and com- 
panion.” 

“Good-bye, then, Mr. Regnier. I can find my own way 
out.” 

“You found your own way in,” Mr. Regnier said. Then 
he added, “Ha, ha,” in the same giggling tone he had used 
when he made the awful joke about electrifying the electric 
industry. 

As The Green Hornet pressed the button in the auto- 
matic elevator that would take him back down to the 
garage, his side stung. Kato signaling him. He signaled back 
that he was on his way, and wished he could hurry the 
elevator. 

Back in the garage, he saw Kato, still covering the 
frightened carwasher. “I got your alarm, Kato. What is it?” 

“Cops,” Kato said succinctly. “Ali around the place. 
They tried to move in quietly, but ever so often one of 
them brushes the siren button by mistake.” He smiled a 
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little grimly: “So I looked in the office, and there’s a radio 
there that can be switched to shortwave.” He gestured. 

The Green Hornet stuck his head in the office and 
listened. There were the usual police calls, but there also 
were a lot of “Car 131 in position, Sector A-14.” This was 
Sector A-14 on the police map. 

The Green Hornet, of course, could sting for Scanlon, 
and ride out of the dragnet in the district attorney’s 
official car. ; 

Which would mean abandoning Black Beauty. 

And submitting himself and Kato to a very humiliating 
experience. 

The carwasher said fearfully that he had not tipped 
the police off. The Green Hornet paid no attention. “Do 
you think Black Beauty can break through, Kato?” 

Kato said grimly: “We can start off.” 

The Green Hornet bent swiftly and felt the heartbeat 
of the unconscious garage guard. All right. Hed be con- 
scious again in a minute or two. Maybe he would take off 
after them, but one man more didn’t matter, with the whole 
police department involved. The Green Hornet fished òut 
a ten-dollar bill, shoved it in the carwasher’s jumper pocket, 
and got into the back seat of Black Beauty. 

Kato slid behind the wheel, and they were ready. The 
big motor caught at once, the twelve cylinders purred, and 
they shot up the ramp and into the street. “What light?” 
Kato asked. 

“Polarize,” The Green Hornet said. “And if you see a 
police car, pretend we're parked.” 

They went a block, then the weird green light showed up 
two police cars, parked side by side, not quite blocking 
the street, but covering it. Kato stopped at once, close to 
the curb. The police cruisers had their headlights off, and 
the street lights seemed to be dimmed; the cops were using 
darkness to set their traps. 

Kato threw the gears into reverse and slowly rolled back, 
the wheels only inches from the curb. 

At the first corner he turned down a sidestreet; there 
was a chance that the cordon wasn’t complete yet. But af- 
ther three blocks police black and white gleamed in the 
weird green light, and Kato switched to a north-south 
Street. 

Ahead of them the Hall of Justice rose white and shining 
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in the night. The Green Hornet said: “Cut left and head 
for the Hall of Correction.” 

“Boss?” 

“Did you ever hear what mice do when the cat leaves 
town?” 

Kato shrugged and took the big car along the front of 
the Hall of Justice. The Hall of Correction—police, pro- 
bation and parole officers, juvenile supervisors—was lower 
and dingier; it was one of the oldest public buildings in 
the city, and the cops complained they could still smell the 
patrol horses in the basement garage on wet days; but 
the last horses had been quartered there thirty years be- 
fore. 

They swung around the Hall of Justice and were facing 
the Hall of Correction broadside. “Regular headlights,” 
The Green Hornet ordered. Kato switched them on. 

“All right,” The Green Hornet said. “Full speed ahead, 
horn blowing, down into the police garage at this end 
and out the other.” 

The underground garage was brilliantly lit with blue- 
white mercury-vapor tubes. Off to one side there was a 
glassed-in ready room, where cops on stand-by could be 
called by the dispatcher, rather than have to sit in the 
cruisers ranked on the garage floor. 

Some trusties from the city jail were washing cars; 
more than a dozen officers were in the ready room. But 
no cops were in their cars—why should they be?—and the 
big black limousine was at the other end of the building 
by the time the first officer recovered from the shocking 
surprise of having The Green Hornet’s well-known car 
come hurtling through the very guts of the Police Depart- 
ment. 

The officers piled up in the door of the ready room until 
one big sergeant jerked loose with a twist of his broad 
shoulders that sent a couple of patrolmen sprawling. 

The sergeant braced his right elbow on his crossed left 
arm and blasted after Black Beauty with his .38. The 
bullet pinged off the armorplate on the back of the car; 
very good shooting. But then Kato had hit the street and 
turned right, the big tires squealing, and they were getting 
away. 

Past the Sentinel building, and Kato switched back to 
polarize. There was no reason to suppose that the police 
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cordon was stretched back here; the Hall of Correction 
would be considered part of that cordon. 

Sirens were wailing back there, as the stand-by officers 
scrambled into their cruisers and took up the pursuit. But 
they were hopelessly outdistanced; Black Beauty was in 
her clamps and hung head down under the garage floor 
before the first siren moaned by in the street outside. 


17 
Return to Danger 


Two hours later the streets of the city had cooled; the 
police would not be expecting The Green Hornet to venture 
forth again that night. 

The Green Hornet said to Kato: “We still haven’t got- 
ten a sample of Pletten’s peculiar light bulb.” 

“The loft?” 

The Green Hornet nodded. “It’s getting easier all the 
time. Mac Donaldson is dead and Ham Donaldson has 
deserted; Pletten and Regnier may be smart, but they 
aren’t muscle. I halfway imagine that big Gibby may 
be all we have to contend with this time. We’ll skip all the 
business of going through Pletten’s home and hit straight 
for the loft, through Foytt’s Restaurant.” 

He glanced at his watch, which, with all the controls 
turned off, was telling the right time. “The restaurant would 
be serving dinner now,” he said. “It’s earlier than it was 
last time. Pack the green clothes and the climbing equip- 
ment in a couple of briefcases, and we'll take the con- 
vertible.” 

“I was going to cook a beautiful leg of lamb for your 
dinner.” 

“Don’t cry. It will keep.” 

Though the odors that drifted to the front door of 
Foytt’s were French, the face of the maitre d’ was sus- 
piciously Greek-looking. But he knew his business; he at 
once recognized the important publisher and greeted Britt 
Reid by name, ushered them to a well-placed table for 

` four, held Britt Reid’s chair. 
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They both ordered cherrystone clams, potage de jour, 
tournedos aux champignons, and Neufchâtel cheese with 
their coffee. It was a delightful meal, rendered no less de- 
lightful by the fact that Robert B. Pletten and Joyce Hud- 
dleston came in while they were eating their steaks. 

Pletten bowed and held the girl’s chair for her. Then 
he sat down with his back to Britt Reid ‘and Kato, and 
never again indicated that he was there. Joyce looked 
Strained and nervous. 

The waiter brought their check, and Britt Reid paid, 
tipped and leaned back in his chair. “Now,” he said. He 
had been counting the waiters and busboys and captains 
who attended the guests. They were all in the public room 
at the moment. 

He and Kato rose, slipped through the swinging doors 
into the kitchen, and at once ducked behind the huge metal 
serving stand and ice tray. Quickly they changed into the 
green coats, fitted their masks over their eyes, and drew 
their gas guns. 

Nobody made any attempt to stop them as they went 
through the kitchen; one nervous salad cook screamed, 
and that was all. The Green Hornet and Kato were out in 
the backyard so quickly that the cooks and dishwashers 
probably didn’t believe they had seen what they had seen. 

Then, over the fence, and they were in the areaway be- 
hind the hidden bulb factory. Up the wall, fast. The Green 
Hornet didn’t bother to cut the window this time. 

Instead, dangling from a nylon line cramponed above 
the window, he swung with all his might, and his steel- 
tipped shoes smashed through the window almost on top of 
Gibby, at his post watching the workers. 

A quick shot from the gas gun, and Gibby was out; be- 
hind him one of the serving girls began screeching. 

The Green Hornet paid no attention; he darted for the 
nearest corner of the worktable, grabbed up a finished 
carton of the bulbs, handed it to Kato, who vanished 
through the window. 

The Green Hornet was not long after him. As he came 
off the nylon line on to the ground, he snatched up the 
briefcases in which their regular clothes were stored; the 
Hornet Sting in his pocket came on as Kato, scouting 
ahead of his chief, was guiding him out. 

The Green Hornet, this time, went away from the res- 
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taurant; he found himself facing a wooden wall too high 
to vault, but Kato had rigged climbing equipment on it; 
The Green Hornet threw the briefcase over the wall, ran up 
the nylon line, and took time to pull the crampon out of 
the wood and throw it ahead of him. 

He came down in a quiet, neat alley, at the end of which 
street lights glimmered. He changed his coat quickly, put 
the green coat and mask in the case with the climbing 
gear, and strolled down the alley, reaching the sidewalk 
just as Kato tooled the convertible up to the curb. He got 
in and they went home. 


But it was long after midnight when The Green Hornet 
came out of his laboratory next to Black Beauty’s under- 
ground storage, and took off the inhalator mask he had 
been wearing to protect himself as he analyzed the contents 
of Pletten’s light bulbs. 

He said: “Kato, I’ve got it. It’s a combination of radon 
and helium, when it goes into the bulbs; but after radio- 
active filaments have been burning awhile, it changes to an 
entirely new element. There is actual bombardment, neu- 
tron bombardment, going on in those lights.” 

Kato grinned a little and said: “If you say so, boss.” 

“Well, it is a little deep,” The Green Hornet said. “But 
this isn’t. I know why Ham Donaldson recovered.” 

“Huh?” 

“The nuclear structure of the Pletten gas—call it 
pletton, to go with neon and argon and radon—is just the 
reverse of one of the gases I put into the ammo in our gas 
guns. When you shot Ham to knock him out, you were 
dealing him an antidote.” 

“Golly.” 

“Yes. Now. We’re going to get Pletten, but not the easy 
way. The things he’s done—Kato, he must have experi- 
mented on dozens of people. He’s got technique, stuff I 
can’t figure out—the slow deterioration of Prescott, the 
fast one of Ellen, the limited one of Ham Donaldson. What 
we're going to do is assemble as many of his victims as 
we can find, cure them, tell them who did what to them— 
and turn them loose on Pletten.” 


18 


The Swooping of the 
Green Hornet 


The papers—including the Sentinel—resounded with it. 
Wars and fires, bank robberies, murders, rapes and sudden 
deaths were pushed off the front pages—there was no room 
for anything but the constant forays of The Green Hornet. 

The evening tabloid summed it up with a full page 
headline in forty-point type: 


GREEN 
HORNETS? 


More sober papers speculated as to what The Green 
Hornet planned. Because, so far, he had taken nothing, 
committed nothing that was really a crime. He had been 
in the file rooms of various hospitals, his car had been 
observed getting away from the offices of psychologists 
and psychiatrists, his Hornet Sting had burned the lock 
off the State Insane Asylum office building, but nothing had 
been taken. 

But gradually, Britt Reid and Kato and Miss Case built 
up a map, and a series of floor plans. The map showed the 
location of every institution harboring a patient who had 
suffered sudden deterioration of his mental capacity, end- 
ing up in a condition of childlike simplicity. 

The floor plans showed where these patients were 
domiciled within the institution. 

Most of them were not in hospitals, but in nursing 
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homes paid by the state or city to care for wards who 
could not care for themselves. 

“Those are all cinches,” Kato said. “Just ordinary house 
locks. I could open them with a toothpick.” 

“Here are three who are confined to the Hospital for 
the Criminally Insane,” Miss Case said. “That’s not so easy 
to get into.” 

Britt Reid said: “I wonder about them. If the child’s 
personality that they reverted to was that vicious, I just 
wonder about restoring and releasing them.” 

Miss Case said: “Pll have Mike Axford run down their 
adult records.” 

She did, and eventually it was decided that two of the 
inmates had learned sufficient control as adults to deserve 
being restored to that status; the third had been a bouncer 
in a Skid Row saloon, and not a very gentle one. They 
would leave him as he was. 

Altogether they located twenty-nine men who had ap- 
parently been victims of Robert B. Pletten’s work. And one 
woman—Ellen, who had been a doctor and was now a 
very sweet little girl. 

Britt Reid said: “That zombie-girl in Regnier’s apart- 
ment, too. Thirty-one is all. . . . We’ll start with Regnier. 
It was easy to get in there before, and we owe him a little 
something for turning us in to the police.” 

Kato laughed, remembering the ride through the police 
garage. “I don’t know that I owe Regnier anything but 
thanks. That was fun.” 

Britt Reid set a date—Monday night—and Miss Case 
sighed. Her share in the operation was over. But she knew 
better than to argue with her boss. 

Ellen Johns was in a sanitarium, a private institution, 
expensive and exclusive, paid for by the guardians ap- 
pointed by a judge when the doctor was suddenly taken so 
Strangely ill. The Green Hornet, starting for Regnier’s, 
suddenly ordered Kato to head for the sanitarium instead. 

It was out in the country, surrounded by what looked 
like an ornamental iron fence, but wasn’t. 

They parked Black Beauty in a patch of woods behind 
the institution, and managed to scale the fence with great 
difficulty, and only after they had grounded out the elab- 
orate electric system that gave anyone touching the fence 
a shock, not fatal but uncomfortable. 
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They were wearing the green-black masks and the rest 
of their outfits. They threaded their way through the light 
shrubbery and young trees that attempted to beautify the 
institution’s grounds. It was early in the evening, dusk still 
prevailed, there was no need to use their flashlights. But it 
was gloomy enough for them to disappear among the 
trees if necessary. 

Supper was apparently over; the patients were coming 
out for air and exercise. Some of them came alone; some 
in little groups of two or three, never more; quite a 
number of them came with a nurse or attendant dressed in 
white. One long crocodile of women and one of men were 
being vigorously marched around the grounds, a nurse 
leading, two male attendants flanking each daisy chain, one 
bringing up the rear. 

The military intention of the enforced recreation was 
slightly spoiled by the inconsequential, aimless actions of 
the marchers; one woman, for instance, walked with her 
fingers in her hair, endlessly making curls; another threw 
away invisible flowers, as though marching down the aisle 
ahead of a bride. 

The Green Hornet hid for a while. Then he saw Ellen. 
A nurse had led her out, put her on a bench, gone away 
again. The lady doctor was holding a doll as big as a 
three-year-old girl. 

“Cover me,” The Green Hornet said. “Sting me if any- 
body notices me.” 

“Right,” Kato said. “But if they do see you, they prob- 
ably won’t believe it.” 

The dusk was thickening. The Green Hornet strolled 
across the lawn, his chin down on his chest, making his 
mask inconspicuous. He walked up to within three feet 
of Ellen, raised his gas gun, and gave her a short blast, 
just a temporary stopper for a normal person. 

She started, shook, but did not fall down; she just 
dropped the doll. Her face drained of all color, and her 
whole body started shaking. She looked around her wildly. 
Then she jumped to her feet. 

The Green Hornet had timed this operation closely. It 
was now dark enough so nothing unusual about him could 
be seen more than a few feet away. He stepped right up to 
the girl and said: “Good evening, doctor.” 
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Ellen stared up at him. She said: “I am a doctor, then? 
I—thought I was.” 

“Do you know where you are?” 

She said: “I think so. The Elms. I had some patients in 
the children’s wing once and my friend, Madalyn Prevost, 
is on the staff here.” 

“That’s right. You’ve been a patient here, but you're 
quite all right now.” 

“A patient. Did I have a nervous breakdown?” 

“You were poisoned. With a nerve gas, a very special 
one.” The Green Hornet started to move away. “Don’t 
think about it now. Just sit here till your nurse comes back 
for you, and then ask to see your friend, Doctor Prevost.” 

She nodded. “Yes. I did some training in psychiatric, of 
course; all interns do. The one thing you don’t listen to is 
the scream that the patient is just as sane as anyone. But a 
quiet statement—” 

“You'll be believed,” The Green Hornet said. “But I 
wouldn’t mention seeing me.” 

She peered at him and laughed. But it wasn’t the giggle 
of a three-year-old. She said: “Hardly. You’re The Green 
Hornet?” 

He nodded, and was gone through the dark. Looking 
back he saw the white uniform moving out across the lawn 
to recapture the charges. The two lines of walkers had 
long since been taken back in; only the docile, semi- 
catatonic patients were still out. 

Ellen would be all right. If it ever came to legal action 
against Robert B. Pletten, she could be a valuable wit- 
ness. But legal action seemed unlikely. What could he be 
charged with? The Green Hornet wasn’t a lawyer, but he 
knew how they worked. This was a new crime. There was 
no law covering it. 

He drifted back across the lawn to the little copse where ` 
Kato waited. “It worked,” he said, “We’re on our way.” 

Kato grinned his happiness, and they trotted through the 
trees to the fence and climbed over it to Black Beauty; the 
car rolled off snorting gently, as though happy to be run- 
ning across the countryside in the night. 

The State Institution for the Criminally Insane next. A 
terribly complicated operation; it would, indeed, be crim- 
inal insanity to make it a general break, to turn all the in- 
mates loose. But The Green Hornet particularly wanted 
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the two men he had singled out there, after reading Mike 
Axford’s reports on their backgrounds. They would be 
aides of determination and courage and vigor. 

Black Beauty covered the miles as though they were 
blocks; Kato parked in the deepest shadows he could find, 
where the bulk of the Institution blocked moon and star- 
light from the tops of a clump of trees, and the trees kept 
all reflections off the car’s polished body. 

Kato turned on the Scanner generator, and The Green 
Hornet took over the control of the fiying television cam- 
era. It was difficult maneuvering it out from under the 
trees, but when the bird flew free, The Green Hornet di- 
rected it up and over the wall rapidly, and down into the 
inner courtyard. 

The man there had been known as W. L. Wallace, a minor 
criminal, inclined to alcoholism, but with a rather strict 
control over himself. Something had turned him into a six- 
foot hunk of preschool kid, and because of his record, he 
had been put in the Institution. 

The Scanner found him inside a barred window, scrawl- 
ing with crayons in a coloring book. 

The Green Hornet brought the Scanner back slowly, 
pondering. He said: “All right, Kato. To borrow a para- 
phrase, this is a much, much riskier thing we do than we 
have done before.” 

Kato answered with a slight chuckle. He had the front 
passenger seat up, was arming himself with his regular 
weapons—and quite a few others. 

They scaled the outside wall without difficulty and 
dropped noiselessly into the barren, cinder-packed yard. 
Kato headed for the north side of the building, while The 
Green Hornet, remembering the path of the Scanner, made 
his way toward the inner quadrangle. 

He located Wallace’s window and deftly looped the nylon 
rope that was around his waist through the bars. Then he 
half-climbed, half-hoisted himself upwards. 

He couldn’t break the window without making noise; 
and he couldn’t hover here indefinitely. His glass cutter 
scored rapidly, and then he had to use the suction cup 
and a rubber mallet simultaneously. 

All the time the man he wanted continued to ornament 
his coloring book. 

The Green Hornet lowered the glass to the inside of 
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the room, laid it on the floor, and let the glass-cutting 
tools drop to the lanyards attached to his belt. 

Then he gave Wallace a short blast with his gas gun. 
Like Ellen, the man gave a start and quivered slightly; 
then he went back to his crayons. The Green Hornet said: 
“Wallace.” 

The man-child looked up, saw The Green Hornet, and 
burst into childish tears. The Green Hornet gave him an- 
other blast, a little stronger than before. 

The face changed before The Green Hornet’s eyes. Lines 
stretched deep from the corners of the strong nose to the 
edges of the wide mouth; wrinkles appeared in the fore- 
head. Wallace said: “The Green Hornet.” 

“Yes. This is a crashout. We might both be killed. 
Want to take a chance?” 

Wallace shook his head, looked around his room. “Yeah. 
This is a funny-looking joint. What am I in for?” 

“Tell you when we get out. Come on.” 

The windows were barred. The Hornet Sting cut the 
bars without difficulty; and when they had cooled, Wallace 
came through the window, and hung on to the straps on 
The Green Hornet’s shoulder harness with strong hands for 
the slow, dangerous descent. 

When they hit the ground, The Green Hornet ran toward 
the car, Wallace passing him and then waiting to be 
guided. 

Kato was there with the other restored patient, a garage 
man named Bill Forne, who—when he degenerated under 
Pletten’s attack—had been ruled into the Institution be- 
cause he had a twenty-year-old record of robbery; he had 
been reformed for two decades, but the law was clear. Kato 
had broken him out of an outside window, much easier 
than playing rescuing knight inside the quadrangle. 

They all huddled into Black Beauty; The Green Hornet 
began telling the two freed prisoners what Robert B. 
Pletten had done to them. 

By the time they reached the city, he had two strong 
allies. He hid them in a vacant house several blocks from 
Black Beauty’s clandestine niche, and went in search of 
the rest of his army. 

That was about eight o’clock. For the next four hours 
The Green Hornet and Kato ran small errands; restoring 
Pletten’s victims who were in small, unguarded nursing 
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homes, getting them out and stashing them with Wallace 
and Forne, who were to act as sort of sergeants. 

Then, at midnight, another difficult attack, on the 
University Hospital, where no less than three of the child- 
men were being kept for study by the staff and the stu- 
dents from the medical school of the University. 

The Green Hornet had picked midnight because that was 
when the shift at the hospital changed, when nurses and 
attendants and interns went off duty and others took their 
places. It was a good time for confusion and disorder. 

The Green Hornet was no master of disguise, and he 
could not afford to risk being seen unmasked: Britt Reid 
was too well known, his reputation and that of the Sentinel 
too precious. 

But—surgeons wear masks. So he and Kato appeared in 
the corridors of the University Hospital all in surgical 
green, much lighter than Hornet green, and with green 
surgical masks, green caps obscuring their hair; only a 
thin line of forehead and their bright eyes showed. 

As they walked, The Green Hornet held a chart in his 
hands and made cryptic marks on it, which Kato studied 
eagerly, as though he were an intern or resident learning 
something from a member of the senior staff. 

They went down a corridor, they rode an elevator up, 
they went down another corridor, The Green Hornet’s 
fine memory working from an often scanned floor chart 
and information Mike had gotten him about the three 
patients they wanted. They were housed together, each 
with a bedroom, and with a common playroom in which 
they could romp, baby-style, when not being studied. 

Once The Green Hornet’s shoulders hunched as a nurse 
called after him: “Dr. Lane, oh, Doctor.” He and Kato 
just walked on, and the nurse said to an attendant: “Didn’t 
that look like Dr. Lane?” 

The attendant said: “Aw, the staff members are all 
absentminded.” 

Of course, the three patients they wanted were on the 
Neuropsychiatric floor. As they passed the staff room, they 
heard a doctor phoning excitedly: “Dr. Renie, I must 
find Dr. Renie. They have called up from the sanitarium, 
Ellen has completely recovered!” 

Kato suppressed a cough. 

The people they sought—all men—were not in a locked 
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ward; they weren’t dangerous. But there was a woman 
with them, an attendant, middle-aged and burly. She half 
screamed when she saw the strange men, then interposed: 
herself between them and her patients. Both gas guns 
spoke at once, a short blast for the woman, longer ones for 
the men; the evening had taught them how much Hornet 
gas was needed to counteract pletton in a full-grown male. 

The woman keeled over at once, unconscious, but the 
men simply gave the now-familiar starts, and their faces 
underwent the now-familiar change as they resumed the 
lines of maturity. 

The Green Hornet told them, tersely, what had hap- 
pened to them, what was now happening. The three men 
looked at each other, unbelieving. One of them said: “I 
never saw these guys before in my life.” 

Yet they had played together, according to the records 
The Green Hornet had stolen, for almost five months. 

Fortunately, they were not dressed as children, but 
in ordinary hospital garb of duck trousers and white shirts, 
open at the throat. The Green Hornet told them where to 
rendezvous with him and Kato, and they dispersed to meet 
again at Black Beauty, parked in a closed ambulance stall 
on the hospital grounds. 

They all made it, though one of the men said that he 
had been stopped by a head nurse and given an errand to 
run. “It was just to get a fresh can of coffee from the 
storekeeper, so I said: ‘Yes, ma’am,’ and kept on going.” 

These had been Skid Row bums, alcoholics, but the 
childish interlude had dried them out. The Green Hornet 
felt they would do. Afterwards they might return to the 
useless, sodden life they’d led before they fell victim to 
Robert B. Pletten; but for the time being they were com- 
petent, and angry enough at Pletten to be efficient. 

Now they had men posted all over Pletten’s neighbor- 
hood; three in front of Foytt’s; one idling on a street 
corner, near the converted stable; four, two singles and a 
pair, drinking coffee in an espresso house; and so on. 
Kato parked Black Beauty where she would be safe, and 
they collected their little army, eight to follow The Green 
Hornet, nine to follow Kato. 

The two men from the Institution for the Criminally 
Insane acted as second-in-command of each party, Wallace 
with Kato, the other man, Ruel, with The Green Hornet. 
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They went in fast, The Green Hornet and his crew up 
to the roof of the marble building that was Pletten’s resi- 
dence, Kato’s party up the back of the remodeled carriage 
house that housed the “pilot plant.” 

This was an invasion in force; nylon rope ladders were 
taken along, secured to the roofs by the most dexterous of 
the assaulters, under the direction of The Green Hornet 
and Kato. 

Both windows of the pilot plant were broken into at 
once; the men stormed in, armed with blackjacks, covered 
by Kato with his gas gun and his Hornet Sting. 

The light plant was deserted, the pumps silent. Kato 
tried the cock on one of the cylinders of compressed plet- 
ton; he tried it cautiously, with full respect for the vicious 
gas. 

But there was no hissing noise, the cylinder was empty. 

Kato stormed upstairs, the fourth floor of the carriage 
house. The service girls, the neat and efficient young 
women who had fed the blind workers, had apparently 
lived here; there was powder on the dressing tables, and 
the furnishings were dainty and bright, ruffied satin and 
taffeta in gay colors. 

But there were no clothes in the closets, no toothbrushes 
in the bathrooms; Pletten had removed his little pigeons to 
a place of safety; or had he gassed them back into squab- 
hood. 

Kato went on back to the workroom floor. Baffled, 
chagrined, Pletten’s victims were breaking the place up, 
beating the innocent vacuum pumps with their black- 
jacks, breaking chairs against the steel-bound edges of the 
work tables. 

He searched for the elevator, using his good memory 
to locate the spot that had to be above the big tester 
bed downstairs. There was a heavy table there, with a 
metal top; he tried to lift it, but it was too heavy. 

Still, The Green Hornet had said there was an elevator, 
so there must be one. 

Flexible-arm lamps grew out of the table, as though to 
mark four work stations. They lit when he—gingerly— 
twisted the switches, so current must get in some way, 
though there was no visible wire leading away from the 
table. 

He tried twisting the arms of the lamps. The fourth 
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one went around readily on its heavy cast-iron base, and 
slowly the table rose in front of his eyes, and the mattress 
and spring of the four-poster took its place. 

There was eight feet between the mattress and the 
underside of the table. Kato whistled up his men, and they 
all climbed aboard. The post under the switch-lamp 
turned easily in his fingers and they started down again. 

Kato kept his gas gun at the alert. 


19 
Graves Are Underground 


The Green Hornet and his men went down the stairway 
from the roof of Pletten’s home, The Green Hornet in the 
lead. The swinging light in the upper hall looked innocent, 
but he ducked under it quickly, not at all sure but that 
Pletten, with his radioactive filament, might not have a 
light as poisonous as pletton. 

The last man had hardly reached the top stair going 
down into the used part of the house when there was a 
scrabbling, thumping noise and a scream. 

The great Dane was loose and following them. He 
landed on the last man, who screamed as he was knocked 
forward against the rest of the party. 

Then there was the terrible crunching noise of the man’s 
spine being literally eaten out of his neck. 

The Green Hornet, in the lead, couldn’t get up the nar- 
row staircase to use his Hornet Sting or gas gun; his men 
were stumbling down on him. But he heard thuds and 
blows and curses, and then just thuds; the men were killing 
the watchdog with their truncheons. 

He shouldn’t have brought them along, he knew, and 
ordinarily it was his policy to use only Kato to handle 
everything and anything. But what Pletten had done to 
these men was so horrible that they had the right to be in 
on his downfall. 

Too bad about the dog, too; the great Dane had only 
been doing the job he had been trained for. But he would 
have been incurable; and there was no telling what Plet- 
ten, with his brain-altering research, had done to the dog’s 
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brain. It was probable that the great Dane was irredeemable. 

The men, shy that last one, formed up again and fol- 
lowed The Green Hornet. Nobody in the drawing room 
where Pletten had entertained—and destroyed—Ellen. No- 
body on the rest of that floor, in the serving pantry, dining 
room. 

On down. The ground floor, with kitchen and dumb- 
waiter system, a room behind the kitchen for a servant to 
sleep in, reception room and a library. 

Nobody. 

The Green Hornet took a deep breath and headed for 
the furnace room in the basement. His men watched with 
silent awe as he walked up to the apparently red-hot fur- 
nace and opened the door and stepped into it; they came 
after him a little reluctantly, and then each man chuckled 
as he saw the infra-red lamps that made the furnace wails 
feel warm and sent the cherry-red heat out through the 
cracks around the door, while the center of the furnace 
was completely cold. 

Then down the ramp that hit its lowest point some- 
where under theatwo neutral houses between the marble 
building and the remodeled carriage house. 

Suddenly his second-in-command pulled at his elbow 
and they halted. The man put his finger to his lips and 
pointed ahead of them down the tunnel. 

The crew behind them had halted, and were standing 
restlessly, scraping their feet, giving little nervous coughs 
and throat-clearings. The Green Hornet signaled for silence 
by waving his hand and then cupping his ear, and they 
quieted down as best they could; they were not trained 
men. 

But they were quiet enough for The Green Hornet to 
hear that someone was coming toward him through the 
tunnel; someone who moved cautiously, but still with a 
soft padding of careful feet. 

After another moment he realized that it was not one 
man coming, but several. 

He looked around. The passage was narrow and diffi- 
cult to defend. If a large body of men came at him, he 
could get the first rank with his gas gun; or with the 
Stinger. But in the time it took them to fall and clear the 
way, the ranks behind them could fire, and he and his 
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crew would be bowled over exactly like pins in the path 
of a strike. 

He took the Hornet Sting in one hand and the gas gun 
in the other; he bunched his men behind him. It had been 
impossible to arm men he knew as little as he knew 
these; which left the responsibility for taking them up 
against men who were undoubtedly heavily armed straight 
up to The Green Hornet. 

It was a heavy responsibility. If there had been a turn 
in the tunnel, he would have put them around it, and 
gone ahead on his own; but the concrete walkway was a 
straight as a shooting gallery, except for the slant up and 
down at each end. 

So he went down, and now the footsteps coming toward 
him were louder, and The Green Hornet felt the sweat 
spring out on the hands that held the Hornet Sting and the 
Hornet gun. 

Then he and Kato met, face to face on the lowest level, 
and both of them let out their breaths with force and 
noise. 

“Nobody in the carriage house,” Kato said. 

“Nobody in the Pletten house,” his boss answered. “All 
flown.” 

Then, behind Kato, a man yelled, and feet started to 
run, and almost at the same time there was a shout from 
the rear of The Green Hornets crew. 

Slabs of the tunnel floor were slowly rising to become 
walls. Some of the men nearest the rising concrete mono- 
liths tried to scramble up them, but the floor was coming 
up too fast; the men slid back. 

The slabs hit the ceiling of the tunnel, and they were 
all trapped in a concrete box. 

The men of the crews began to mill, senselessly, panick- 
ing. The Green Hornet raised his voice. “No trouble, 
men. We'll be out of here in a minute.” 

His steady, confident voice had its effect; the men stood 
still. Nodding to Kato to follow him, The Green Hornet 
pushed through his crew members to the slab that blocked 
them from the old carriage house. 

The Green Hornet raised his Sting; so did Kato. To- 
gether the two rays hit the massive monolith, with full 
Sting force. 
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The concrete turned red and then fiery white as it took 
the terrible impact. It became unbearably hot in the tun- 
nel; the crew men shrank away from their two leaders, 
standing firmly shoulder to shoulder, as close to the target 
of their Stings as possible. 

The white hot cement cracked and crumbled, but re- 
mained in place for the time being, though that time could 
not last; nothing in this world could stand up under that 
terrible, twinned impact. 

The chunks of stung-loose concrete began to tumble 
back on the attackers; The Green Hornet and Kato had to 
step back from being crushed by the scorched, glowing 
rocks. 

The wall was almost down, but the heap of rubble 
was much too hot to cross over. The searching parties 
a held as effectively as though the barrier was still 

ere. 

And then the lights over their heads blew out, the thin 
glass tinkling down on their heads, harmlessly. 

The Green Hornet knew what those lights must have 
contained. Without hesitation he turned the gas gun on 
Kato and fired. Then he shot himself, and as he went 
unconscious, felt himself falling. . . . 

He had given himself a three-minute blast, so he knew 
how long he was unconscious. When he came to, a man 
was shaking him; it was Wallace, who had been an inmate 
of the place for the criminally insane. 

“You gotta wake up,” Wallace was yelling. “You gotta.” 

The Green Hornet stood up. “All right. All right, Wal- 
lace. How are you?” 

“Me? I’m fine.” 

The Green Hornet didn’t know whether the pletton 
wouldn’t work twice, or whether the amount of gas that 
side-escaped from the two shots he had given Kato and 
himself were enough to keep their crew men sane and 
mature; but there was no childish babbling in that sprung 
and destroyed trap. 

“Listen,” Wallace said. 

Beside The Green Hornet, Kato was getting to his feet. 
He said: “I’m okay, chief.” 

The thing that Wallace wanted them to listen to was 
coming from the ceiling, the shattered light bulb acting 
as a public-address speaker. Magnified and transmitted by 
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electricity and electronics, the voice was still unmistakably 
that of Robert B. Pletten. 

He said: “You're hopelessly trapped. I don’t know who 
you all are, but I do know that The Green Hornet is with 
you. And all I ask is his word that he and his assistant, 
or second-in-command or whatever he is, agree to work 
with me.” 

The Green Hornet said: “Yes, I am here. And my as- 
sociate’s name is Kato. How do you know you can take 
my word?” 

Kato spat on the heap of rubble. The spit went up in 
steam, but not till it had bubbled a while. The concrete 
was cooling. 

Robert B. Pletten said: “The word of The Green Hornet 
is good enough for me. I know that it has never yet been 
broken.” 

The Green Hornet, stalling for time, said: “That is 
right. But what makes you think I'll give that word?” 

As he spoke, he took off his coat and threw it on the 
rubble. It scorched, but didn’t break into flame. Kato 
imitated him, and motioned to the other men to do the 
same. 

Though not all of them wore coats—the men taken 
from the County Hospital were dressed only in thin shirts, 
for instance—there were enough to make a thick pile over 
the rubble. Everyone was wearing shoes; Kato led them 
out over the pile of cloth and rubble, towards the carriage 
house. 

“You are hopelessly trapped,” Robert B. Pletten’s voice 
said. “Perhaps you’d rather die than join me, but you have 
men with you and you are responsible for them.” 

“You know me very well,” The Green Hornet said, still 
stalling. There were still a few men to make the traverse 
over the rubble. “What are you going to do, leave us here 
to starve to death?” It was obvious that Pletten didn’t know 
that the wall was shattered. 

“Im more merciful than that,” Robert B. Pletten said. 
“If you have not given me your word within three minutes, 
I shall turn chlorine gas on through the light channels. 
It is obvious that my special gas can’t harm you, for some 
reason.” 

“I call your gas pletton,” The Green Hornet said. The 
last man was just getting out. 
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“Very good,” Pletten said. “Pletton, eh? It will give me 
command of the world. The greedy world. I plan on 
marketing light bulbs so very cheap that they will replace 
all those in the world. I can break them at will by sending 
an impulse down the regular power wires; but if I don’t, 
the gas and the rays from the glowing filament will eventu- 
ally eat through the glass, the pletton—I like that name— 
will escape, and everyone breathing it will become a zom- 
bie, my zombie, without will except my will.” 

“Why not do the same to me?” The Green Hornet asked. 

“Well, apparently, I can’t,” Pletten said. “You seem 
to have found an antidote.” 

The Green Hornet jumped across the coat-shielded rub- 
ble and sprinted after Kato and the rest of the men. 

“And I want a friend,” Robert B. Pletten’s voice said, 
behind him. “A joke is no good unless someone hears it. 
And this is the greatest joke in the history of the world.” 
His wild laughter came after The Green Hornet, who was 
racing to catch up with the tail of the procession that 
Kato led. 

Kato must already be on the main floor of the old car- 
riage house; the last of their men was just starting up the 
stairs that led from the basement where the mushroom 
beds had been. 

The Green Hornet squeezed past the men going up the 
Stairs, and got to the head of the invasion party just as 
Kato was starting up the curving ramp to the second 
floor. 

Together The Green Hornet and Kato led the rest of 
the men up the tiled ramp, and onto the floor of the 
bachelor apartment that contained the four-poster bed 
that was also the elevator to the pilot plant. 

They found Robert B. Pletten lounging on that bed, a 
microphone in one hand, a highball in the other. He was 
still talking into the microphone, bragging to The Green 
Hornet about his power and his plans. 

His eyes widened when he saw that The Green Hornet 
was not in the trap under the neutral houses, but in the 
very stronghold of Pletten’s spider-web world. 

His reaction was a peculiar one. He threw the micro- 
phone away from him and tilted the highball to his lips, 
drained it. Then he threw the glass away, too. 
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The Green Hornet kept him covered with the gas gun; 
so did Kato. 

The rest of the men poured in behind them. Pletten 
looked at them, puzzled. “I always heard that The Green 
Hornet worked alone, except for—Kato, did you say his 
name is?” 

“Don’t you recognize these men?” 

Pletten shook his head, frowning. “No, I—wait a 
moment. You’re Wallace, aren’t you?” 

Wallace nodded, his face grim, his eyes glittering with 
hatred. 

“You don’t even remember them,” The Green Hornet 
said. “But they’re all men that you experimented on.” 

Robert B. Pletten paled. “Then it doesn’t last?” 

“It lasts all right. But we have an antidote.” 

“Methanopropylformic gas?” 

The Green Hornet nodded. He said: “And some other 
things. Ham Donaldson got cured and turned evidence 
against you.” 

Pletten said: “I never worked out a satisfactory antidote. 
You're going to turn me over to the District Attorney?” 

“What crime have you committed, exactly?” 

Pletten laughed. 

“So,” The Green Hornet said, “Kato and I are going 
out that door, and down the ramp and out of this house. 
And fare thee well, Pletten.” 

Robert B. Pletten’s face paled, his eyes widened. “You 
can’t do that,” he said. He wasn’t screaming, but his voice 
was dead as a ten-year-old flashlight battery. “You can’t 
do that. It wouldn’t be human.” 

“Don’t you mean humane? How do you know The 
Green Hornet is human?” 

“Why, I know who you are. You're Britt Reid, the 
publisher. And he’s human enough.” 

The Green Hornet smiled and threw a bluff. “You have 
a phone here. Call Mr. Reid’s house, and you'll find him 
home.” 

Pletten said: “I was almost sure.” The bluff had 
worked. 

Behind him the reclaimed men that Pletten had ruined 
were muttering restlessly, a noise as faint as the surf heard 
from a couple of miles inland. The Green Hornet turned, 
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and they fell silent, held by awe of The Green Hornet and 
gratitude for what he had done for them. 

The Green Hornet said: “Kato.” 

Kato took a metal container out of his pocket, opened 
it, and extracted one of the bulbs they had snatched from 
the pilot plant. 

Pletten cried: “Oh, no.” 

The Green Hornet said: “It’s better than turning your 
victims loose on you. You'll live. But you’ll never ruin 
anyone’s life again.” 

Pletten began crying, the deep, agonizing sobs of a 
strong man facing absolute despair. 

The Green Hornet raised his voice: “This bulb con- 
tains some of the gas that was given to you men, that 
turned you into childish vegetables. When I count to ten, 
I am going to break it on the head of the bed there.” 

The men tumbled out of the room, bumping into each 
other, clawing over each other to get out of there. The 
Green Hornet said: “Kato, show them to the street. Give 
each of them some money to go on with.” 

Then he was alone with Pletten. But the engineer had a 
crafty look in his eye now. He reached for the bedpost, 
cautiously, carefully; he was planning to activate the 
elevator and disappear to the plant above. 

The Green Hornet slapped his hand away with the barrel 
of the gas gun. Then he used the Hornet Sting to cut the 
bedpost in two; inside metal and wires twisted and writhed 
as they reacted to the force of the Sting. 

The Green Hornet backed to the door and stood in it. 
Then he tossed the light bulb hard against the wall above 
Pletten’s head, and heard it break as he closed the door 
tight. 

Kato came back, and they waited till the gas would have 
been completely exhausted by the air conditioner. 

When they reentered the luxurious bedroom, Robert B. 
Pletten was sitting cross-legged on the bed, humming to 
himself. 

“Have you come to play with Bobby?” he asked. 


Britt Reid shook his head and smiled as Mike Axford 
burst into the office, brushing past Lenore Case with a 
So oreheree ” before she could reprimand him. 

He slapped a copy of the Daily Sentinel on Reid’s desk, 
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ignoring the one already there. “Now that’s what I call a 
front page story,” he beamed. 

“It’s a good job, Mike. I’m glad you added the paragraph 
exonerating Dr. Prescoit.” 

‘Tm only sorry I couldn’t add one incriminating The 
Green Hornet,” he grumbled. 

“But, Mike,” Britt chided, “all the witnesses said The 
Green Hornet was the one who trapped Pletten.” 

“Witnesses, ha! I’ve been a crime reporter long enough 
to know just how far you can trust them. The Green Hornet 
was probably in on this infernal scheme with Pletten right 
from the start.” 

Britt shot a quick wink across the room at Miss Case, 
then nodded somberly. “Well . . . you might be right.” 

“Might be?” Mike snatched his newspaper from the 
desk. “One of these days, Britt, I’m going to get you to see 
the light.” 

“Haven’t we seen enough of that already?” 
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